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EITBRATURA. 





“LAND O’ THE LEAL.” 


“ There’s nae sorrow there, Jean 
There’s neither cauld nor care, Jean, 
In the Land o’ the Leal!" 
Ol what a strange and a wonderous thin , 
It will be when the Soul from its home takes wing, 
And changes this narrow and darksome place 
For the limitless spread of Etherial Space ! 


THE 


When it steals from its trammels of cumbersome clay 
And wakes in the subtle void—far, far away, 
And marvels awe-struck what the hush of the scene, 
And the vast and mysterious loneliness mean ! 

* © _ . 


Will it silently float on its wondering way, 

The strange and the secret by turns to survey ” 
Or burst into Being of xoek he expanse, 

And drink all the Universe in with a glance ? 


Will it bid a farewell to the Sky and the Sun, 

And the Stars, that in glory and mystery run— 
Like fire-flies glancing through cloud-woven bowers, 
Or golden hail driving in dazzling showers— 


Or revel in all that sweet Poesy breathes 

Of Elysium—ambrosia—and amaranth wreathes ? 
All that is joyous and all that is bright— 

The sapphire—the onyx—the chrysolite ’ 


The emerald-green, resplendent bowers— 

The crystal streams—the unfading flowers— 
All refined from the grossness they wear below 
To a mellow, transparent, etherial glow ’ 


And the towers heaped up like the silvery piles 
Of sun-lit clouds when the summer smiles ;— 
And the pearly domes, and the long colonnades, 
And the softer gleams of their gem-lit shades! 


And the ever-new songs of the Cherubim choirs ; 
And the thrilling throb of their golden lyres; 
And the floating flush of the fragrant air, 

And the melodies ringing every where ! 


We know not—we guess not—how these things may be; 
The rapture to feel—and the glory to see ! 

We only conceive that Repose will be there, 

Unbroken by sorrow—uncankered by care! 


There the bud of our Reason shall perfectly blow, 
And reveal all we darklingly ponder below— 

All that we hear, and all that we see, 

In the light ofa lovely consistency ! 


* * * * 





SONNET. 

England! thou still art strong: where'er I look 

Watching the aspect of thy lowering sky : 

An earnest speaks in many a kindling eye, 
Of hope and power that will not tamely brook 
To see thy harvest fall before the hook 

Of traitors that unseen in ambush lie 

With wolf-like hunger and with jackal cry, 
Gathering for murderous ends in shades forsook. 

Who fears for England while that heart still beats 

Which quailed not at Napoleon! while a head 

Still sways our councils, called from faction’s heats 
To noble triumphs: while Truth’s light is shed 

From her pure altars ; and while Heaven takes part 

With her who reigns in every Briton’s heart. 

B. B. Fecters. 





MARY MAC ALISTER. 


A TALE OF THE ANTRIM GLENS. 


_At the base of the most beautiful hills of the county of Antrim. ]j 
village of Cushendall. Useful and magnificent roads Senay noth an 
common to the trading, travelling, sight-seeing world, what used to be 
secluded, almost ‘solated. Strangers seldom came, except the military 
stationed there and travellers passing and repassing to the Giant's Cause- 
way, with weary feet climbing Court M‘Martin, at the top of the bill of 
the High-street, or returning with drags at their carriage-wheels—gliding 
down the steep, unmacadamised road, over a rocky surface, as smooth as 

e glassy ice in winter—where children then upon their sledge-creels 
anticipated railways—their terminus the square, dark tower, that stood 
at the foot of the hill in the midst of pure, whitewashed wails with its 
pro, "4 aamnrty aud erry mc, summit. : 

© the villagers, in their simplicity, it seemed a donjon-keep : i 
was built by their benevolent landlord, more to awe than to seleh Te 
tended for a temporary prison, it has been seldom used for that purpose, 
and oftener resounds with the music of flute or clarionet, than with the 
moaus of sorrow. 

In one of the spaces of the embattlement, is hung the village bell, to 
Warn the people when hours of rest or mealtime are at hand. Cheerily, 
to the hill-top, far beyond the sound of horn or shell, comes the ringing 
welcome, with thoughts of dear voices, the wife's bright smile, the climb- 
pe Raw for “‘ daddy's first,” the warm, bright hearth, the potatoes and 

, the friendly “ shannagh” with the neighbour—for they do love 
gossip, and stories of traditionary lore. In the quiet of the sabbath, the 
Gave bell sounds far—that bell, s eaking from man to man, of God’s or- 

inances ; but there Seems something supernatural, when at night, as 
Sweeping blasts come swirling “down these valleys, the tower-bell tolls, 
making the waking listener tremble and pray ; for it may be that 
Hollowly and slowly, 
By that bell’s disastrous tongue, 
Is the melancholy knell of death and burial rung, 


for many an innocent, many a gallant, and, alas ! many a sinful creature, 
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as they are perchance sinking in the great deep. Never did it toll with a 
more dismal clangour, than in one fearful night of April, 18—, which 
brought our hero to the scenes sketched in this humble narrative. Sadly 
through the night came the hollow roar of the wind, mixed with the boom- 
ing of the breaking wave, while ever aud again the harsh clangour of the 
bell rose above the tumult. 

When day had struggled through the heavy clouds, that poured their 
sheeted torrents on land and sea, a vessel was discerned in the offing ; 
sometimes it almost disappeared among mountain waves—then, with 
bending masts and dripping canvas, rose above each huge, black, surf- 
crowned mass, and turned, like a stout wrestler, to meet the next, labour- 
ing in the trough of the sea, pitched over its enormous ridges. That 
vessel strove to avoid the shore all day, but with night came fearful 
presages of its fate ; still skilful seamen thought there was a chance of 
escape: and all the watchers eoues ! Atlength the die was cast ; and 
just with the descent of night, it became apparent that the vessel must go 
ashore. The signal-guns, flashing through the darkness, wrung the hearts, 
and almost maddened the courage of many brave fellows ; but what could 
human hardihood effect to save the crew 1—the attempt would have been 
vain. The blackest midnight fury of the tempest had come down, and 
amid the lashing of waves, that in their might seemed to shake the rocks, 
whose foundation lay old as earth, neither boat nor swimmer could have 
lived amoment. One bruised and fainting man was cast ashore, the sole 
survivor—all the rest had perished! In the morning, the ship had dis- 
appeared; her materials strewed the beach far and wide : and in an ad- 
jacent barn, there were stretched out on the threshing-foor, no fewer 
than fifteen of the crew. One man had achild in his arms—a father, even 
indeath! The spectacle brought tears to the eyes of even the strongest- 
minded spectators, and called forth louder lamentations from the females 
among the crowd, than any other Ms age among the various dreadful 
forms of death that the shore presented. Another pitiable spectacle was 
discovered in the course of the day : In a little silvery-sanded creek—as 
peaceful as if tempest had never ruffled its rippling waters—was found 
the body of a female, evidently of rank, and, as it was subsequently as- 
certained, the mother of this infant. The country-people describe her, 
as being arrayed with magnificent jewels, and in a splendid dress, a rich 
and massive chain of gold round her throat, and dazzling brilliants on her 
fingers, and bearing traces of most extraordinary beauty, notwithstand- 
ing the dreadful nature of her death. The vessel had been a Spanish- 
American trader, bound for Liverpool—The lady was the wife of an Eng- 
lish merchant of Carthagena, who was bringing her home to enjoy, in her 
native country, the wealth he had sopneideial and to procure a suitable 
education for the child, whose sad fate has been described. Alas! what 
adreadful thing is a shipwreck: bright eyes, kind hearts, longing for 
home ; manly strength, womanly tenderness, childhood’s joyous existence 

jl swallowed up in one cold, sweeping wave of the ocean! But our 
businessis with the survivor, in whom it was with no small astonishment 
that some of the villagers discovered a well-known face, no less, indeed, 
than that of young Captain—so they called him, though but a lieutenant— 
James Mac). of L , who was, it is true, daily expected home, on 
sick leave, from his regiment, but hardly by so summary and rough a 
mode of debarkation. 

The Spanish trader had touched at Oporto, and by her he had taken his 
assage home. Poor fellow! kis very arrival was a romance in itself. 
qually surprising to him, when he opened his eyes after recovering from 

his numbness and insensibility—and to those by whose kind ministrations 
he was recalled to consciousness. 

It was at the house of Father John C , the priest of that parish, that 
the yound Glensman was recognised and restored to the use of his limbs 
and faculties. It would be foreign to the purpose of a tale which has, 
perhaps, already been too much occupied with preliminaries, to describe 
the emotions of wonder, joy, and gratitude, that agitated the host a: d 
his kind neighbours, as wall as the object of their kind solicitudes on these 
respective discoveries. Suffice it to say, that the young soldier found 
himself at home under the roof of one who knew not only *‘ all belonging 
to him,” in the local sense of the phrase—his parents, relations, and family 
at large—but also all that more peculiarly belonging to him, as bein 
nearest and dearest to his heart—his love, and the object of his love, an 
she within a morning’s walk of the very spot where the waves had cast 
him ashore. It may seem like romance, that he should have come home 
In such a way; but stories must be told with incredibles, as well as 
credibles. Romance is sometimes less strange than reality, and the writer 
feels a relief in having got over the part of it that might appear to lie out- 
side the limits of the fatter. Kind treatment anda sound night's rest have 
restored the shipwrecked soldier to usual health, se let us, without further 
dallying by shore or sea, join him and his worthy host, as they bend their 
way across the hills towards Glendun. The young man’s eye lightened 
with pleasure at each well-remembered turn of the road, as rocks, and 
hills, and blue-spreading bays of the sea, opened before them. 

Question after question of all who were dear to him—all were answer- 
ed with sympathizing kindness. But the one for whom James Mac D— 
felt most interest was the last to be named. It was only when about to 
leave home he had discovered the true state of his heart, and that the 
childish attachment of early years had grown into a deep and tender af- 
fection for Mary MacAlister, and they had parted with a tacit nnderstand- 
ing that the heart of neither could change. 

Mary wasa dark-eyed, graceful, bright creature, the light and the 
pride of her home—and that home surrounded by the grandeur of the 
sunny hills, with their uncertain waterfalls, and varying rivers—flitting 
lights and shadows on the hills below and skies above, and the solemn 
beauty of the world around, had impressed her with a love of nature ; and 
in her heart grew (independent of all these) a love of all that was tender, 
benevolent, and good—gay as the birds, or bees, or butterflies around 
her. Here was 








A dancing shape, an im ; 
To haunt, to startle, ond warty. 


_ Her image did haunt James—in the watches of the night, in the camp, 
inthe march, in the battle. Thoughts of his mother he his home came 
often ; but always in his hopes and memories mingled the lythe and 
graceful figure of Mary—true love in her eyes, gentleness in her heart, 
and sweet, unaffected tenderness and sympathy in the tones of her soft 
voice. Her first sorrow had been their parting ; since then, she had suf. 
fered much ; and James had a presentimentof evil and misfortune, which 
stopped his voice and paralysed his spirit, when he would have asked 
what he longed to know. 

“Is Mary well, sir ?” at length, he said. 

“Yes, James, yes. Our dear Mary is well now, thank God! Well 
after suffering and sorrow. The poor thing has had almost too much to 

since you left us—her father is dead! Many a kind and true heart 

I have seen laid under the sod; but not one, of late years, I miss more 
than my old friend Donald More.” 

“Ah! sir,” said James, ‘no wonder—no wonder—we shall all m'ss 
him! The kindly, blythe, good old man ; and, even independent of his 
many higher qualities, he will be a loss to young and old, as a cheerful, 
ay companion. He was the life of our sports when he would join us 
up the trouting-stream (another old Isaac Walton); or over the hills, with 
our dogs and guns, Le used to delight us with his wit, and wisdom, and 
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droll sayi Poor, kind old fellow! I think myselt, while we speak, 
that I see his bright face, and clear eye, and silver hair, under his red 
niglitcap or blue Kilmarnock ; his grey spencer and cord breeches, gar- 
tered outside, and keeping so sleek ; hissilver grey stockings on his well- 
tarned limbs—he was a remarkable looking man. | uever saw more per- 
fect urbanity of manner; and he used to bow like a prince. He was, 
sir, a fine specimen of a fine race of men—thr true old Irish gentleman; 
| though stripped of all extraneous ornament and power, ‘ the man was the 
; man for a’ that.’ But, sir, how is the widow, and Mary? They will 


| grieve deeply !’ 
“ Deeply !—you may well say that; and he pore body has lost her 
eye-sight in the small-pox—Mary and she both it badly.” 


“Mary! Oh! sir, is she marked 2” : 

“No, not much ; she’s not disfigured. There are some little marks, 
to be sure ; but doubtless they'll wear away in time. She is thinner and 
paler, but not scarred ; and you ought to know, James, the beauty— 

¥' The beauty thatis but skin-deep 
Will fade, like the gowans in May; 
But inwardly-rooted will keep 
For ever, without adecay. 


“‘ That’s the beauty for my fancy, sir; though you, young foole—more 
shame for you !—so very often undervalue it—‘ that first best gift,’ aright 
mind and kind heart! ‘She’s the best girl in Ireland, great as that word 
is ; and if you saw her tenderness, her goodness to the old woman, you 
would say so. God bless her.” ' 

This painful information had made James silent and thoughtful for a 
time ; but the involuntary feeling of disappointment soon wore away, un- 
der the cheerful views in which everything was placed by his amiable 
companion, who, when he had brought him to the last range of hills that lay 
be:ween them and the object of their anxieties, considerately struck into 
another road to visit a sick parishioner ; and the young man, left to his 
own impulses, bounded on, with a re-assured heart and happy anticipa- 
tions. 

Over the thymy, heathery hills to Glendun he went, likes hunter of 
old, with springing step and lightened spirit. He bared his exulting 
forehead “ to the sweet sea breeze.’’ The blue, calm ocean lay in glory 
below ; beyond, lay the coast of Scotland—distant, yet distinct, as it but 
an hour’s row could reach it. 

The lark carolled its shrill delight from many a sunny cloud : bove 
him ; around lay the wide-spread magnificence of his own hills and moun- 
tains—Throsthan, Thievaboulie, Targaiden, Thieverah—with their wind- 
ing streams and rivers, the pools in which he had fished—the glens in 
which Mary and he had gathered nuts, and sloes, and rasps, all broughtright 
feelings to his heart, nt before he had reached Glendun, he had forgotten 
his fears and his doubts of himself, and said in his soul “ she shall still be 
mine, if she loves‘me.” But the heart of man is deceitful and desperately 
wicked ; as it W&s of old,soisit now. As he passed the garden fence, 
he saw a young woman tying up some flowers—his heart bounded— 
could that be Mary ? The priest had said she was paler and thinner. He 
leaned over the low hedge, to get a nearer view, thinking it might be 
herself. ‘‘ Time changes the young so fast, and the good father may have 
been trying me,” said he, and almost certain he was right in his conjec- 
ture, he was about to speak, when she turned round—he saw not Mary, 
indeed, buta very lovely fair girl, as ever the sun shone upon. - Eyer 
with all hishome-longings, thick thronging as they were, he paused until 
she passed through the little arched doorway, without ephy | observed 
him. Cheerful, and warm, and bright, the cottage looked in the sunshine 
that morning, and all was silence within and around it, yet unheard was 
James's quick, light step. As he passed the open doorway, he found 
Mary in the breaktast parlour settling the cushions on her mother’s chair ; 
she neither saw nor heard him till he stood by her side, and whispered 
“* Mary !’’—she started. 

She gazed, she reddened like a rose, 
Syne pale as ony lily, 

butno more. Her first impulse would have been to throw herself into 
his arns ; her next—to kneel to God in thanksgiving for his preservation ; 
then, remembering she was not like what she had n, and waiting the 
effect of what she knew must shock him, a shuddering chill fell on her 
heart. He locked long and anxiously. There, with her tearful eyes 
bent on the ground, stood his Mary, the same graceful creature—the 
same gentle manner—the same in heart and soul, but (though slightly) 
her pure forehead was scarred, and her bright cheek pitted—she was no 
longer ‘ smooth-skin gentle,” as he used to call her in Irish. He was 
shocked ; yet he loved her, and so long as she was his pegs shame upon 
his wavering heart, that could for one moment chill or shrink from all 
that was good, and so much that was lovely. But he loved her still; and 
so tenderly and fondly he assured her of his unchanged affection, that 
every fear of inconstancy fled before the beaming of his dark eyes, that 
rested so lovingly on her blushing face. For some minutes, in full, but 
silent thankfulness of love, they stood ; then Mary left him to bring in 
her mother—she returned, leading the blind old woman, and had James 
not known she was “ dark,” as the Glens-people say of the blind, he 
could not have supposed the sun was for ever set from those mild, hazel 
eyes, that turned their seeming intelligence on him, as almost witha 
mother’s affection in her voice, she said—‘ Ma haght milliu a benisort 
achree sa roon, your welcome” —‘ God bless you, my child, and be thanked? 
though I cannot see you now, acushla, many’s the eye will be glad at the 
sight of you, never to speak of the joyful tears, your mother, Ged help her 
weak heart, will be crying over you, avick ! well may she be proud and 
happy, to see one of her brave boys return safe at last—You left our poor 
Alick well?” 

“ Living and well, ma’am, and as brave as alion.” = 

“ Ogh, mamisin sasthee,God look to you! this fighting is bad, unchris- 
tian like work; but James, dear, it’s a wonderful thing to me to hear 
your voice again, and to feel the touch of your kindly, warm hand. Let 
me draw my hand over your face, machree, till I feel is there much 
change on you.” ? 

“Oh, not much, ma’am, but that the growth of moustache and whisker 
may, perhaps, make you think of Esau.” : 

“ Yes, dear, in troth you have lost your boyish face. But—but, James, 
if there was no worse change with us—your heart would be sore if you 
knew ail our trouble, my poor Donald. Mary, my dear, where is Bell? 
—tell her who is come.’ 

Mary went out to bring her friend and then the mother’sheart overflow- 
ed in praises of her Mary—enthusiastic they might be called—but he 
knew she deserved them, aad listened with pleasure, till the girl came in. 
He was now introduced to the young, fair gardener, and Bell Maclelland 
blushed on being introduced to the soldier, who so often had been the 
subject of interest in their conversations—so often a theme for curling- 
chat, when dressing their hair at night—that time when the youn and 
communicative unbend, and beaux, and adventures, and hopes, and fears, 
dispute the hour with patterns and fashions, while a few of another cast 
may be venturing on subjects on which, perhaps, they are not 80 well 
qualified to s - J : ' 

Isabella Maclelland was an orphan, under the guardianship of her un- 
cle, a Methodist preacher of great repute, and siuce her removal from 
school, had associated solely with persons of that sect. Daring the pre- 
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ceeding winter she had learned to love as well as to pray, while attend- 
their meetings in Derry. Their chief singer, a dark-eyed man, one 
endowed with external as well as spiritual graces, loved her, and both 
“in the time of their sweet sighs,” had promised to live for each other. 
But Isabella had beauty, and a couple of thousand pounds, and might 
hope to settle in a higher caste then the poor singer belonged to, and her 
uncle, perhaps tyraun cally, pe haps contrary to the practice which he in- 
culcated, had strongly discountenanced the match, and actually sent the 
young lady into her present seclusion. 

Isabella did not complain, but she suffered as much as a rather plieg- 
matic spirit could be called upon to feel, under the circumstances ; for 
her sequestration to Glendun was a death-blow to any hopes on the part 
of her admirer, that might have existed during her stay in Derry _ Seltish, 
unexcitable, aud what some persons have called gentle, she had, it is true, 
lost a lover, and so far was the victim of misfortune; but Bell Maclelland 
was not the girlto deem such a loss irreparable, even among the Antrim 
glens, where like a msonbeam, or a snow-flake, she alighted among the 
country beaux, just a few weeks before Mac D ’s arrival, and had 
already excited the spirit of emulation in those lesser heroes. There 
was the curate, the squire, the doctor too, a noted flirting man, who had 

rsuaded half-a-dozen at least, of the youag, youngish, or old gitls, black, 

rown, or fair, that each individual—she and she, alone—had a true lo- 
ver ; even he sighed in her chains. Admirers, in red coats and black 
coats, bine, grey, and-greea jackets, vied with each other, aud rowed, 
and walked, aud lounged, and raced, to win the lady’s grace. Morning 
after morning she saw, she heard, she smiled upon them, and then the 
poor, prim singer, was soon forgotten. But now this young soldier—his 
wounds, his laurels, his gallant tenderness! She more than half envied 
her friend Mary the attentions he paid, and now seemed not to see or to 
feel the interest she excited elsewhere. He was the companion of their 
domestic hours—their twilight whisperings—their moonlight walks. The 
red-coated gentlemen, who fluttered the hearts of the village girls, were 
beaux, par exccllence, for the song or the dance; but she did not sing pro- 
fane mvsic, and would not dance, and James was not su‘liciently recover- 
ed for much exertion (his leave of absence had been rendered necessary 
by honourable wounds), so she had many hours of quiet flirtation (while 

ary glided amongst her young companious, in all the lightness of her 
‘theu happy heart), flirtations sometimes prolonged even till the morning’s 
dawn gleamed iuio the doors of the wide barn-loft where these happy 
‘parties used to assemble. Mary ag herself on the decoration of that 
sylvan hall, for the bare stone-walls looked bright, when covered with 
glittering holly and laurel; uncovered beams, in their high duskiness, 
‘were uurevealed by the lights of the rustic chandeliers, suspended by 
slender cords: willow hoops twined with leaves and green flowers, 
held the lights, and no one could see, amid the dim, dark rafters, 
where or from whence came the echo, when Hoolaghan, or Gallagher, 
or Charlie Martin, with pipes or violin, awakened the young hearts 
around them. 

Theu had Isabel full leisure, in her own style of gentle languishment, 
to ensure her conquest. Then her regal white neck aud rounded arm 
might be trusted ; and, when her limbs were shrouded in flowing dra- 
pe , the majesty of bust and waist inight be fully honoured; for she was 
ar, very far, from possessing the elastic symmetry of limb that made poor 
Mary look so light and gracelul. 


Abroad or at home, James was con- 
stantly at Isabel's side. Alas, for geuerous, unsuspicious ar $ Little 
he knew or valued the self-sacrificing love, that lay, deep-tull 





ed in tue 

aceful trastfalness in her soul! Otten when bis wavering affection 

egan t lean towards Bell, Mary would, by some artless word or unsus- 
picious look, draw his heart back to old times and feelings. 

She could not have thought it possible he could do wrong! Sore 
puzzled was he, one day, when, after a long walk witb the girls, they 
stopped to rest on the spot called “ Cruck-na-na-vig,” on the hill above 
Red Bay. Isabel sat on a little mossy knoll at his feet, her suft blue eyes 
now raised, now lowered, with the light of dawning love gleaming under 
her veined eye-lids. Beautilul sue looked; her little rice-like, pearly 
teeth, her pure bright mouth, her self-satisfied, but not conceited air! 
The girls had their bonnets off, after the exertion of climbing the hill. 
Mary stood at his side, looking happy, undoubting confidence, to both 
friend and lover, as she called their attention to the various beauties 
around them; her rich, dark curls, lifted by the breeze—her colour, clear 
as carmine, pure as a gipsy’s—so diflerent from her usual pale complex- 
ion—her eyes, bright intelligence speaking without words—and then her 
voice, which gave whatever she was saying— 

Or grave, or gay, a music of its own ! 
She was a perfect picture of innocence and happiness, Sometimes, when 
Isabel looked up at her, there was an expression whieh clouded even her 
beauty, from the coneciousness of wrong and injastiee to her friend. 
Who buta cold-hearted coquette could hourly witness her truth to others, 
yet, night aud day, deceive her without pain? 

“Look,” said Mary, “ look, James, at that white-winged ship coming 
round Tor Head—the sunlight is so bright upon its sails, like a weleom- 
ing smile after its fur voyage. And oh, how very beautiful!—the Point ot 
Garron!—the clouds and sunshine chasing each other, over rocks, and 
waterfalls, and green slopes.” 

But James bad his eyes fixed on Bell. 

“Yes, Mary!—the hills will be there hundreds of years hevce, when 
we, with all our joys and sorrows, shall be gone !— 

I care not, I, for the lights above, 
The lights on earth are the lights I love. 


“Well, really now, James, this is indeed too bad. Neither you nor 
Bell seem to sympathise with me in ay he When I see and say, this 
is pretty, or that is beautiful, you keep looking at each other, as if that 
epithet should rest between yourselves. Well, Ican’t but look and ad- 
mire, and I must be talking, it seems, Qh, there’s a gaunet!—how high 
it soars! almost out of sight; and how it darts, straight as an arrow, and 
swift as light, into the waves. Is that nut like the longings for gooduess 
and holiness which sumetimes come over the soul. Soaring on the 
wings of Faith and Hope, we might rise to heaven, till, tempted by some 
earthly bait, down we plunge headlong. How few of us can, like that 
little bird, as it rises again, and shakes the glittering drops from its wings 
—how few can shake off the taint, the pitch that defileth, from the 
7 for not like the pure deep sea, is the deep, dead sea of habit and 
of sip. 

“Well done, Mary! fair movalist,” cried James; “I could wish that 
every one in this world loved the good, and knew as little of the bad as 
you do. I did not mean, Mary, dear,’ he added, in a lower tone of 
affection—“ 1 did not mean to be thoughtless of your good taste and 
quick feeling; but L never see that Point of Garron without miserable 
reco.lections I am glad to banish even by levity. When you see sun- 
shine, and silver-fringed clouds, aud dancing waves, I see what makes 
me shudder. Atremembrance of that night, black clouds hid the sun- 
shine, and under those waves I see the companions of my voyage.” 

The girls shuddered, aud Mary sat down beside him while he pursued 
his story. 

“ There was one poor lad—I often think of him with painful regret, 
as if I could have saved him—he had endeared himself to all on board ; I 
have seldom met a more prepossessing person. Aout six years before, 
under one of those wild, restless impulses, with which the spirit of ad- 
venture possesses the young, he had stolen away from his nother; she 
was a widow, and he the onlyson. Fora length of time he had talked 
to her of foreign countries; of men who had returned from abroad, laden 
with wealth, alter a few years’ absence from home, to live in comfortable 
independence, aud to share that independence with those dearest to 
them! Then travellers and sailors had such wit, and knowledge and 
manuer never to be attained by these apron-stringed, fireside young men, 
the keepers-at-home, of stupid life and poor fortunes. He pictured to 
himself so vividly the pleasures of a voyage, the wonders of other coun- 
ries, the dollars he would pour iato the mother’s lap, on his return—the 
peace of her old age, when his affection and honour would leave her 

without a care, but the cares of affluence! So this poor fellow, in all tha 
strength o! hopeful seventeen, left his mother without a farewell beyoud 
the usual good night’s blessing. 
His romantic love of the sea was soon satisfied; harsh realities there, 

and nothing else on shore. He reconciled himself to his disappointments 
and worked late and early at some employment he procured in one of 
the seaports of the States, till he had realised what to him seemed a large 
sum of money; but he could not be happy. He had written letter after 
letter to his mother, but received no answer. ’T was not like his mother 
to be so unforgiving. He wrote again, filling his letter with prayers, 
blotting it with tears. The le’ter was answered as a happy mother 
might auswer a beloved, long lost child; his other letters had never 
reached her. He had no sooner received this than he set out on his re- 
turn. With ua, on his passage home, he would talk of the delights of 
the fireside scene, the joy of his mother and his sisters over the wanderer 
returned; then he would sing— 

Hame! hame! hame! fain would I be— 

Hame! hame! hame! in my ain countrie, 
till I envied the boyish, unsubdued confidence of hope. 


“When the danger of our situation became known on the night of our 
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shipwreck, nothing could exceed his exertions. We had all worked hard 
at the pumps till we found that our efforts were useless. I had missed 
him a few minutes, and went down to the cabin; he was there, and 
writing. 

“* There is no hope now,’ said he—‘ no hope, and I cannot swim ; but 
if I could, that would net save me. Oh, my beloved mother! God pity 
her, and forgive me and my selfishness! My daily prayer has been that 
I mig: be enabled to make her independent; that | might see her, and 
be forgiven the pain my ambitious folly has caused her!’ 

‘He knelt to pray, laid his head upon his arms and sobbed. 

“ T never saw him again ; his body was found early in the morning, 
with a rouleau of doubloons tied round his waist, and a line or two for 
the nearest magistrate, where his remains might be cast ashore, request- 
ing him to take charge of the money, his watch, and a farewell blessing to 
his mother. These lines were enclosed in water-proof silk, the cover of 
an old hat. I have often wondered at his presence of mind. But I have 
saddened both bright faces; and I feel almost womanish in my senti- 
mentality. Our conversation has taken a very different turn from what I 
wished, or from what it should be, either in heart or in word, prompted 
by the blessings around; for which, if you did not suspect me of hypo- 
crisy, I would gladly say the Lord make me—yes! the Lord makes me 
thankfal. 

“ How delightful it would be to me, could I give myself up to a long, 
long life of love and peacefal quiet like this, doubly valuable to me, now 
that I know the miseries, ‘the pomps, the bustling nothinguess of a sol- 
dier’s lite’— 

Most gladly would I give the blood-stained laurels 
For the first violet of the leatless spring, 
Plucked in those quiet fields. 


- Verily, I think my fightiag spirit is fainting away. You beth unsoldier 

“ Well, James, is not that so much the better? Convert your sword 
into a reaping-hook, and keep your gun to wage war upon the innocent 
birds and beasts. If we cannot offer you the royal sport of hunting sav- 
age beasts, or shooting men, we may let you shout a sheep for us one of 
those days.” d 

“Shoot asheep!” said Bell; “I never heard of such a thing.” 

‘’ Oh, then, indeed, there is such an atrocity committed 1n this country. 
There is no other way of persuading the poor things to come and be kill- 
ed. Lhave known this plan taken with ours, for when large flocks are 
turned out to the mountains, on the long range of pasture from Lurgai- 
den to the top of Glenariif, with only the shepherd and the dogs (though 
the wisest of the kind), when the sheep got upon the rocks, it is no easy 
matter to get near enough to cloose or to select the fattest: one, except 
by sight. Lf they don’t keep the poor things long in pain, it can’t make 
much difference to the creature how it dies. I only wish from my heart 
we could keep the letter as well as the spirit of the law, which says, 
‘Thou shalt not kill.’ Then the pretty, graceful, happy things might live 
their time in peace, and be swilt as Glendun deer, and, I should think, 
nearly as pretty.” - 

“You talk very strangely,” said Bell; “is there such a thing as deer 
in Glendun ?” 

‘*Not now; but there were plenty of them not many years ago, at 
least in my grandiather’s time. Long ago, Glendun was an oak forest, | 
from Ora mouutain to the bay of Cushendun, and there herds of wild deer 
where there is now scarcely shelter for the fox tohide in. We may guess 
what the trees must have been, from the stumps which remain, surround- 
ed by shoots that now are very respectable trees themselves.” 

“ Speaking of Glenarilf sheep,” said James, reminds me of a pet I 
once had. When I was alittle lonely boy, living among the rocks at 
Marloch, I had alamb, which was my constant companion and playfellow. 
Wherever I went it followed. I cannot tell bow much 1 loved that 
creature; and wheu I was about to be sent to school at a distance from 
home, neither father, nor mother, nor sisters, nor dogs, nor horses, grieved 
me so to part from them, nor drew such showers of tears from me, as 
leaving Darby. I put my arms round his neck, laid my head down upon 





k 
him, and, choking with sobs, cried ‘ Dhea benitore Darby, slaniat go bragh?’ 
[ could not speak much Eaglish, aud so, when my heart was fall, my 
tongue was Irish. But Darby aud [ both changed our natures—I weut 
to the wars, and he became an old antlered patriarch; and such an old, 
troublesome villain as never was seeu. He led all the trespassers of the 
flock ; he had no sense of propriety or bounds; his horns grew so long 
he became the terror of the sms Rod oniry and at last he nearly killed 
an old woman crossing the hill, and he was condemned to die. Bat, 
girls, ’tis late; the sun is setting; it will be chill and dark before we 
reach home: yet’tis a pity to turn our backs upon the beautiful Red Bay; 
and there are the fishers hauling their nets !” 

They waited to see the finny treasure landed—the salmon and maeker- 
el spark!ing ou the beach, and then turned homeward. 

James had little sleep that night; for though Mary had borne the chief 
part in their conversation, Bell’s eyes had been equally eloquent. Day 
alter day our party made some pleasant excursion, or some bond of com- 
moa sympathy in prose or poetry, which James read to them, and awoke 
a world of new eajoyments. They watched the daily glide of the season, 
in health, and peace, and social interest; but a gradual change was work- | 
ing in their hearts, 





To be concluded nexi week. 


THE AFRICAN CRUISER. 


Though this subject has been so often handled, there is some freshness and much spirit in 
the following sketch. {t refers to previous adventures, which, however, ure scarcely worth 
publication, 

THE PIRATE. 

The freshening breeze carried us bravely along over the laughing blue 
waves, the foam flew from our bows, aud the white sails strained anid 
pulled like impatient spirits, eager to drag oawards their bodies ot 
grosser mould. Thus we rapidly approached the stranger ; for, instead 
of flying from us, she was stauding towards us, on a bow-line, under easy 
sail. 

‘I fear she is not the craft we are in search of,” said the captain to me, 
“or she would not stand on so close to us in that bold way.” ~ 

“T do not know that, sir,’ I replied; “she may mistake us, at the dis- | 
tance she is still from us, for a merchantman. Many of the Liverpool 
traders are fine vessels, and the Portuguese and Spaniards often carry a 
broad spread of canvas. Perhaps she may find that she has caught a 
tartar.” 








“[ hope you are right, Mr. Fairfield,” replied the captain. “If she | 
prove the slaver, we'll make her pay for her last night’s work. What do 


you make her out to be, Mr. Green !” 

“ A large square topsail schooner, sir,” replied the mate, who was ad- 
dressed. ‘ She has a wicked look about her, which sadly belies her it 
she is honest.”’ 

“1 do not think there is much of that commodity on board yonder 
craft,” [ observed. ‘ Wait a bit, and as soon as she makes out what we 
are, depend on it, she ‘li turn tail at a great rate.” 

“Beat to quarters,” exclaimed the captain; “ we'll, at all events, 
make the fellow show himseif as soon as we come up to him.” 

Scill the schooner approached till we thought it scarcely possible she 
should not discover that we were a man of-war, for, though our ports were 
closed, no pains bad been taken to disguise ourselves, Through oar 
glasses we could perceive that she was a long low vessel, with ten guns 
on a side, and a long one amidships, not to speak of sundry brass swivels 
which graced her quarters. In fact she was one of the most rakish 
looking crafts I ever saw. 

“If they are pirates, they are bold fellows to beard a British man-of- 
war in that way,” I observed to Seaton, who was standing near me. 

“ There seems something strange about the craft altogether, sir,’ he 
replied, “and I feel certain that, notwithstanding her behaviour, she is the 
pirate which destroyed the ship last night. And do you know that even 
now I fancy she is destined to work us some evil.” 

“ Why, Seaton, you are growing fanciful,’ I replied, langhing. “At 
night the imagination may be excused if it ramble a little, but in the day 
time you ought to keep it within bounds.” 

While we were speaking, whiz—bang—wenta shot across our fore foot, 
and up went the flag of Spain to the peak of the schooner. Our captain 
laughed outright. ‘“ The fellow is determined to be beforehand with us, 
at all events,” he exclaimed. “ Hoist our colours, and turn out the guns 
to show him that we have teeth as well as he, aud can bite as hard when 
we have a mind for it.” 

‘Shorten sails, Mr. Upton,” to the first lieutenant, “and be ready to 
tack ship, for as soon as the fellow discovers his mistake he’l! be off in 
the wind’s eye, and be a mile to windward of us while we are taking in 
our flying kites.” 

Not a bit of it—the stranger came on, and passing close to us on the 
other tack, hailed in Spanish to know what ship we were. In answer to 
the same question pat by us, he said he was bound to Cadiz, from some 
port, the name of which we could not muke ont. 

* Heave to, then, and send a boat on board us,” exclaimed the captain ; 
but the stranger did not, or weuld not, comprehend the order. 
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“Give the fellow a shot then, across his bows,” continued the captain ; 
“he must be taught manners if he does not know them.” ‘ 

No sooner, however, was the shot fired, than he backed his foretopsail 
and remained stationary on the waters, the sharp bow of the vessel rising 
and falling gracefully in the swelling wave—but did not send a boat on 

as desired. Accordingly we hove about and ran down to him 
askiug him why he did notdo as desired. ' 

“Non tengo, senores,” answered a man standing in the main chains, 
“They have all been lost or disabled, and we have none which can swim.” 

The trath of this assertion might have been doubted, for a dingy boat 
in very good condition, apparently, was banging over her stern, and her 
starboard quarter-boat ataparel, uninjured, though the larboard one 
looked as if it had had a shot through the bows. 

The captain, however, did not seem to have any suspicions as to her 
character, a8 he answered that he would send a boat on board, and or. 
dered me to go in the gig and overhaul his papers. A boat was imme- 
diately manned, and I jumped into her. As I pulled alongside | observeq 
a number of villanous looking countenances peeriug down upon me, and 
being fully impressed with the idea that the men among whom I wag 
about to venture were a daring set of cut-throats, I should not have been 
at all surprised had [| been kuocked on the head as I stepped on board, 
With this impression | ordered the men on no account to 4 tempted up 
the side, or to auswer any questions put to them, but if they saw any 
thing suspicious, to shove off at once, for I thought there was no reason 
why the poor fellows should be sacrificed, even if I were. As my boat 
touched the schooner’s side, I cast one glance at the Raparee, wy last 
link, [ felt, to earth, tor I had a feeling almost unaccountable, very similar 
t» that experienced by the Weird sisters on the approach of the regicide 
Macbeth, when they exclain— 

By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something evil this way comes, 





that there was a great deal of evil where I was about to go. 

I was therefore somewhat surprised wben a pair of unexceptionable 
white side-ropes were han! to me through the gangway, and I found the 
sides manned man-of-war fas:...n; more go, still, when I was received on the 
quarter-deck by a fine geni..manly man, in a sort of undress naval uni- 
torm, who politely bowed to me, welcomed me on board the Spanish 
schooner Esperanza, belonging to the port of Cadiz, and lately from Ha- 
vanoa, having been driven somewhnt to the southward of her course by 
a gale she encountered ten days before. 

“A very probable account,” I thought. 
if you are the captain of this ship ?’ 

“I have the honour to command her,” was the answer. 

“ And your name, Senor?” 

*‘Don Diego Lopes de Mendoza, at your service, Senor,” he replied, 
with avother of his inimitable bows. 

“Then, Senor Don Diego de Mendoza,I must trouble you to show 
your papers.” 

“Cou mucho gnsto, Senor,” he answered, smiling blandly. ‘* Will 
you step down below into my humble cabin, and I will show them to 
you?” 

I bowed and prepared to follow him, casting a look as I got to the 
head of the companion ladder, towards my own ship; she was well to 
windward, and kept the schooner completely under her guns. I was 
scercely prepared for the luxury displayed in the cabin, the damask hang- 
ings and coverings to the sofas and chairs, the profusion of plate and 
glass, aud the quantity of weapons of various manufacture, swords and 
tire-arms, arranged against the bulk-head. The cabin was right alt, and 
the stern windows were open admitting the fresh breeze—a box of 
cigars were on the table. After placing me on a luxurious sofa he polite- 


“ Senor, may I beg to know 


j ly handed me the box with a lighted match, observing, ““ We ought al- 


ways to make the most of life, and do as many things as we can ata 
time ; we cannot tell how soon it may be brought to aclose. We can 
smoke while you look over the papers.” 

[ took the proffered cigar, it would have been an affront, or would have 
shown suspicion had [ refused it, and employed myself in lighting it 
while he produced his papers from a handsome escretoire, inlaid with 
ivory. As he tarned sharply round he caught my eyes fixed on the array 
of weapons. ‘Ah mio amigo, [ have a few pretty little pieces there, and 
some honest toledos, which have seen some service in their day. I keep 
them a3 curiosities to ornament my cabin, though, as a peaceful sugar 
carrivr, | have little use for them.” 

‘And your guns on deck are 

“Chiefly for ornament also,” he answered, finishing my sentence, 
‘that is at present, for the fact is, this vessel was a slaver, captured and 
condemned at St. Jago de Cuba, where 1 bought her, and asI thought it 
more than probable that I should fallin with her old owners, who v ould 
be likely to consider that they can show a better right to herthan I have, 
I judged it prudent to keep the means on board of defending my pro- 
perty.” 

Besides, there are pirates still among the West Indian Islands, and 
even in other seas, who might find a fast sailing craft, like yours, very 
serviceable,” T observed, and was about to tell him of the discovery we 
made last night, but thought it more prudent to say nothing about it. 1 
then looked over his papers; they were in every respect perfectly cor- 
rect. He smiled blandly as he received them back from me, observing, 
‘It must be disagreeable to you, Senor, thus to suspect every stranger 
you meet on the high seas, but we caballeros understand these mat- 
ters between each other. You would wih, | presume, to look over the 
ship.” 

i signified that such was part of my duty, and, accordingly, he | ading 
the way, [ looked into some other cabins and over the held, which had 
far from a full cargo. There were, howaver, neither slave decks vor 
shackles to be seen, ner anything which would authorize us to detain her 
though [ coufess Tremember seeing a very miscellaneous collection of 
goods stowed below. Our eyes often rest on objects with little or no 
attention, but afterwards, when removed from them, they come vividly 
before us, and we are surprised that we did not remark then more min- 
utely at the time—and so it was with me. 1 did, however, observe the 
villanons countenauces of her crew, who accompanied their captain be, 
low and watched me most suspiciously, while, as I passed along the 
lower deck which was free from cargo, several others, who were lying or 
sitting about, merely lifted up their heads as I passed,and I caught some 
of them making, as I afterwards thought, very siguificant gestures at 
each other. I was not sorry, I must own, when I was able to breathe 
the free air on the upper deck. The captain of the Esperanza accompa- 
nied me to the gangway, and insisted on shaking hands with me as | de- 
scended to my boat. Atthat instant I fancied I heard a faint cry as if 
from a female voice, within the vessel, but it was not repeated, and the 
next moment I believed it was merely a sound of my own imagination. 

“Shove off,” I sang out, and the men gave way witha will, for as the 
coxswuin, Bill Leadline, observed, “he didn’t like the cut of that chap’s 
jib.” 

I saw Don Diego Lopez de Mendoza waving his hat to me as I pulled 
under the stern of his vessel to return to my own. Again, when some 
distance trom the schooner, the stroke oar observed that there was for @ 
m»menat some one beckoning to us, from the cabin windows, but none of 
the other men saw any one, so I believed he was mistaken as I had before 
been. 

My brother officers received me with congratulations a8 I stepped on 
deck. ‘“ We have all been insisting that the fellow is a pirate, and fully 
expected to see you run up to the yard arm.” 

“Yes, and Hawkins,” (he was the junior mate, and would have stepped 
into my shoes,) “was going to make a bid for your uniform, observed 
the Parser. ‘ 

“Yes, and Haggis, our Medico, was thinking of begging your body of 
the miscreants to be able to give an anatomical lecture to the ship’s com- 
pany with a real subject,” said our first, laughing. . 

“Ye may langh as much as ye please, sirs,” exclaimed the surgeon. 
“but let me tell ye the men might be less profitably employed than in 
listening to one of my discourses, and I may as well observe that before 
long, if report speak trae of the climate, I shal! have as many corpses as 
{ desire.” ’ 3 

“ Well, Medico, I will and beqneath to you this mortal husk of mine 
when its spirit has departed, to do with it as you list, on one condition, 
that you do not poison me to get hold of it sooner,” cried the master, 
who had a mortal aversion to physic, as have sailors or other men if they 
are wise. 

While we were thus running on, the schooner had again filled her top- 
sail and was standing on in a course which would quickly have brought 
her to windward of us. She had already made some way when the Negro 
whom we had saved trom the wreck was brought on deck, as the surgeon 
thought some fresh air would do him geod. 

No soouer did his eye fall on the white sails of the receding schooner 
than it be:ame fixed and dilated, as if he had seen a spirit of another 
worid, his thick lip parted asunder, exposing his while grinning teeth, his 
thick woolly hair almost uncurled and steod on end, as he started up 
from his seat on the booms where he had ben placed, pointing towa ds 
ber with his outstretched arm. 

“ \Whatis dat, what is dat I see?” he screamed out. 


” 





“ De schooner, 
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“1 ama capital swimmer ; and this naturally gave mea degree of self 

ssession. Falling as I had, I of course had pitched out some distance 
ses the sloping parapet. A few strokes brought me to the edge. | 
really was not yet certain but that I could clamber up the face of the wall 
anywhere. I honed that I could. I felt certain at least there was some 
spot where I might get hold with my hands, even if I did not ultimately 
ascend it. wire - 5 

“1 tried the nearest spot. The inclination of the wall was so vertical 
that it did not even rest me to lean against it. I felt with my hands and 
with my feet. Surely, I thought, there must be some fissure like those 
in which that ill-omened weed had found a place for its root! 

“There was none. My fingers became sore in busying themselves 
with the harsh and inhospitable stones. My feet slipped from the smooth 
and slimy masonry beneath the water ; and several times my face came 
in rude contact with the wall, when my foothol 4 gave way on the instant 
that I seemed to have found some diminutive rocky cleet upon which I 
could stay myself. 

“ Sir, dud Ae ever see a rat drowned in a half-filled hogshead ? how 
he swims round, and round, and round; and after vainly trying the sides 
again and again with his igh fixes his eyes upon the upper rim as if he 
would look himself out of his watery prison. . 

“I thought of the miserable vermin, thought of him as I had often 
watched thus his dying agonies, wh ‘n a cruel urchin of eight or ten. Boys 
are horribly cruel, sir ; boys, women, and savages. All child-like things 
are cruel; cruel from a want of thought and from perverse ingenuity, al- 
though by iustinct each of these is so tender. You may not have observ- 
ed it, but a savage is as tender to itsown young as a boy is toa favourite 
puppy—the same boy that will torturea kitten out of existence. I 
thought, then, I say, of the rat drowning in a half filled cask of water, and 
lifting his gaze out of the vessel as he grew more and more desperate, and 
I flung myself on my back, and floating thus, fixed my eyes upon the face 
of the moon. 

“ The moon is well enough in her way, however you may look at her ; 
but her appearance is, to say the least of it, peculiar to a man floating on 
his back in the centre of a stone tank, with a dead wall of some fifteen 
or twenty feet rising squarely on every side of him (the young man swiled 
bitterly as he said this, and shuddered ouce or twice be fore he went on, 
musingly)! The last time I hdd noted the planet with any emotion she 
was ou the wane. Marty was with me, { had brought her out bere one 
morning to look at the top of the Reservoir. She said little of the scene, 
but as we talked of our old and childish loves, [ saw that its fresh features 
were incorporating themselves with tender memories of the past, and | 
‘was content. 

“ There was a rich golden haze upon the landscape, and as my own 
spirits rose amid the va atmosphere, she pointed to the waning 
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workman-like manner, as I flang that pound pickerel over the iron railin 
upon the top of the parapet. 1e rod, as [have told you, barely reach 
trom the railing to the water. It wasa heavy, strong bass rod which I 
had borrowed in “ the Spirit of the Times” office, and when I discovered 
that the fish at the end of the wire made a strong enough knot to prevent 
*me from drawing my tackle away from the railing around which it twin- 
ed itself as I threw, why, as you can atonce see, I had but little difficulty 
in making my way up the face of the wall with such assistance. The 
ladder which attracted your notice is, as you see, lashed to the iron rail 
ling in the identical spot where thus made my escape ; and for fear of 
similar accidents they have placed another one in the corresponding cor- 
ner of the other compartment of the tank ever since my remarkable 
night’s adventure in the Reservoir.” 

We give the abovesingular relation verbatim as heard from the lips of 
our chance acquaintance; and, although strongly tempted to “ work it 
up” after the fantastic style of a famvus German namesake, prefer that 
the reader should have it in its American simplicity. 


GLEANINGS FROM FRANK FORESTER. 


EXTRACTS FROM “ FIELD SPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND BRITISH PROVINCES, OF NORTH AMERICA.” 

On tae Preservation OF Game tn THE United Statres.—Even with 
game of the largest kind, as Deer, Bear, Hares, and the like, it is not the 
circumscription of their limits by ploughed fields, but the ruthless perse- 
cutioa to which they are subjected, which is gradually extinguishing them 
where, within ten or fifteen years, they abounded. 

In the counties of Hampshire and Berkshive in Massachusetts, of Dutch. 
ess, Putnam, Rockland and Orange in New York, and of Sussex, in New- 
Jersey, there is an extent of forest land, wilder and more inaccessible, 
and in every way more suited to harbour herds of Deer, and ten times 
greater, than all the Deer forests in the Highlands of Scotland ; in the for- 
mer, you have perhaps rather a greater chance of meeting an elephant, 
thanks to the abundance of meuageries, than a hart or hind—in the latter, 
the Red Deer are more numerous now than they were two centuries 
ago. 

Hence it is evident, that there is no natural reason whatever, much 
less necessary or inevitable one, for the rapid decrease and approaching 
extinction of all kinds of game, whether large or small, throughout the 
United States of America. Nor is it to be attributed to any other cause 
than the reckless and ignorant, ifnot wanton, destruction of these animals 
by the rural population. 

The destruction of the Pinnated Grouse, which is total on Long Island, 
and all but total in New gone | and the Pennsylvania oak-buarrens, is as- 

ly 





cribable to the brutal and who wanton havoc committed among them 





anet, discernible like a faint gash in the welkin, and wondered how 
oe it would be before the leaves would fall! Strange girl, did she mean 
to rebuke my joyous mood, as if we had no right to be happy while na 
ture, withering ia her pomp, and the sickly moon wasting in the blaze of 
noontide, were there to remind us of the-gone-for-ever? They will all 
renew themselves, dear Mary, said I, encouragingly ; and there is one that | 
will ever keep tryste alike with thee and Nature a all seasons, it] 
thou wilt but be true to one of us, and remain as now a child of nature. 

“ A tear sprang to her eye, and thensearching her pocket for her card- 
case, she remembered an engagement to be present at Miss Lawson's 
opening of fall bonnets, at two o'clock ! . 

“ And yet, dear, wild, wayward Mary, I thought of her now. You | 
have probably outlived this sort of thing, sir; but I, looking at the moon, 
as I floated there upturned to her yellow light, thought of the loved being | 
whose tears | knew would flow when she heard of my singular fate, at | 
once so grotesque, yet melancholy to awfulness. 

“And how often we have talked, too, of that Carian shepherd who 
spent his damp nights upon the hills, gazing as I do on the lustrous plan- 
et! Who will revel with her am‘d those old superstitions? Who, from 
our own unlegended woods, will evoke their yet undetected, haunting 
spirits? Who peer with her, in prying scrutiny into natare’s laws, and 
cislionge the whispers of poetry from the voiceless throat of matter ? | 
Who laugh merrily over the stupid guesswork of pedants, that never 
mingled with the infinitude of nature, through love exhaustless and all- 
embracing, as we have? Poor girl, she will be companiouless. 

“Alas! companiouless for ever—save in the exciting stages of some brisk | 
flirtation. She will live hereafter by feeding other hearts with love’s lore 
she has learned from me, and then, Pygmalion-like grow fond of the images | 
she has herself eudowed with semblance of divinity, until they seem to 
breathe back the mystery the soul can truly catch from only one. 

* How anxious she will be lest the coroner sball have discovered any of 
her notes in my pocket ! 

“T felt chilly as this last reflection crossed my mind; partly at thought 
of the coroner, partly at the idea of Mary being unwillingly compelled | 
to wear mourning for me, in case of such a disclosure of our engagement. | 
Itis a provoking ting for a girl of uineteen to have to go into mourning 
fora deceased lover, at the beginning of her second winter in the me- 
tropolis. . 

“The water, though, with my motionless position, must have had 
something t, do with my chilliuess. I see, sir, you think that I tell my 
story with great levity; but indeed, indeed I should grow delirious did I 
venture to hold steadily to the awfulness of my feelings the greater pe of 
night. { think indeed, [ musthave been most of the time hysterical with 
horror, for the vibrating emotions I have recapitulated did pass through 
my brain even as | have detailed them. 

‘« But aa I now became calm in thought, I summoned up again some re- 
solution of action. 

“IT will begin at that corner (said I) and swim round the whole enclo- 
sure. I will swim slowly and again feel the sides of the tank with my 
fect. If die I must, let me perish at least from well-directed though ex- 
hausting effort, not sink from mere bootless weariness in sustaining my- 
self till the morning shall bring relief. 

“‘ The sides of the place seemed to grow higher as I now kept my wa- 
tery course between them. It was not altogether a dead pull. [ had 
some variety of emotion in making my circuit. When I swam in the 
shadow it looked to me more cheerful beyond in the moonlight. When I 
swam in the moonlight I had the hope of making some discovery when I 
should again reach the shadow. I turned several times on my back to 
rest just where those wavy lines would meet. The stars looked vicious- 
ly bright to me from the bottom of that well; there was such acompany 
of them; they were so glad in their lustrous revelry; and had such space 
to move in! I was alone, sad to despair, in a strange element, prisoned, 
and a solitary gazer upon their mocking chorus. And yet there was no- 
thing else with which I could hold communion! 

I turned upon my breast and struck out almost frantically, once more. 
The stars were forgotten, the moon, the very world of which I as yet 
formed a part, my poor Mary herself was forgotten. I thought only of 
the strong man there perishing; of me in my lusty manhood, in the mF 
vigour of my dawing prime, with faculties illimitable, with senses all 
alert, battling there with physical obstacles which men like mysell had 
brought together for my undoing. The Eternal could never have willed 
thisthiug ! 1 could not and I would not perish thus. And I grew strong 
in insolence of self-trust: and [laughed aloud as I dashed the sluggish 
water from side to side. 

“Then came an emotion of pity for myself—of wild, wild regret; of 
sorrow, oli, iufinite for a fate so desolate, a doom so dreary, so heart-sick- 
ening. You may laugh at the contradiction if you will, sir, but I felt that 
I could sacrifice my own life on the instant to redeem another fellow- 
creature from such a place of norror, from an end so piteous. My soul 
aud my vital spirit seemed in that desperate moment to be separating ; 
wihle one in parting grieved over the deplorable fate of the other. 

“ And then [ prayed ! 

“T prayed, why or wherefore I know not. It was not from fear. It 
could nut have been in hope. The days of miracles are passed, and there 
was uo natural law by whose providential interposition [ could be saved. 
I did uot pray ; it prayed of itself, my soul within me. 

“« Was the calmness that [ now felt, torpidity ? the torpidity that pre- 
cedes dissolution, to the strong swimmer who, sinking from exhaustion, 
must at last add a bubble to the wave as he suttocates beneath the element 
which now denied his mastery? If it were so, how fortunate was it 
that my floating rod at that moment attracted my attention as it dashed 
through the water by me. 1 saw on the instant that a fish had entangled 
himself in the wire noose. The rod quivered, plunged, came again to the 
surface aud rippled the water as it shot in arrowy flight from side to side 
of the tauk. At last driven towards the southeast corner of the Reser- 
voir the small end seemed to have got foul somewhere. The brazen butt, 
which, every time the fish sounded, was thrown up to the moon, now sank 
by its own weight, showing that the other end must be fast. But the 
cornered tish, evidently anchored somewhere by that short wire, floun- 
— several times to the surface before I thought of striking out to the 

spot. 

“ The water is low now and tolerably clear. You may see the very 
ledge there, sir, in yonder corner, on which the small end of my rod res- 
ted when Isecured that pike with my hands. Idid not take him from 
the slip-noose, however ; but standing upon the ledge, handled the rod ina 
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by the charcoal-burners, who frequent those wooded districts ; and who, 
not content with destroying the parent birds, at all seasons, even while 
hatching and covering their broods, shooting the half-fledged cheepers in 
whole hatchings at ashot, and trapping them in deep snows—with a de- 
gree of wantonness equally barbarous and unmeaning, steal or break all 
the eggs which they can find. 

To this add the spring burnings of the forest land, and you have cause 
enough to account for the extermination of the Pinnated Grouse, or Heath 
Hen ; who is not now to be shot in such numbers as to render it worth- 
the while to hunt for him nearer than Michigan or Lilinois. 

I should, perhaps, here state as a farther proof of the correctness of my 
assertion, that, on the little island of Martha’s Vineyard, off the coast of 
Massachusetts, where the Heath-Cock, once abundant, had nearly become 
extinct, the species was preserved from annihilation by the very praise- 
worthy means, equally determined and energetical, adopted by the citi- 
zens in general to preventits extermination. 

This fine bird is again plentiful iu that, its last locality, on the Atlantic 
coast; and itis like to remain so, as the people take an honourable pride 
in preserving it, and neither kill it themselves, nor allow visitors to ba 80, 
except iu the proper seasons, and under restrictions as to numbers. For 
a space. I believe, of five years the prohibition to kill was absolute ; and 
the fine so heavy, and so rigorously enforced—backed as it was by public 
opinion—that the desired end was gained. 

The period, if [ am not mistaken, too which the Grouse barrens were 
clused has expired, and, under some limitation, of the nature of which I 
am not exactly aware, they may be visited by sportsmen henceforth. 

The destruction of the smaller and more abundant species is to be at- 
tributed to different reasous—but the operation of these is more rapid 
end more fatal than those which have led to the extinction of the races we 
have mentioned. 

The first of these causes is the very singular, if not incomprehensible, 
characteristic of the peeple of the United States, to disregard aud violate 
all laws, even laws of their own making—the second, the apathy of the 
rural population with respect to game, and the error into which they have 
fallen of regarding all game-laws as passed to their detriment, and tor the 
pleasure of the dwellers in cities—the third is, the dishonest gluttony of 
all classes in the cities, with the exception ofa few sportsmen—and the 
last, horresco referens, the sellishuess and want of union among themselves 
of genuine sportsmen. 

With regard to the first of the reasons laid down here, it may be taken 
asamatter of fact that no man, boy or fool, in the couriry, abstains from 
killing game, in or outof season, for fear of the law ; and that no farmers 
or landholder will ever give information against the violation of this law, 
though so far is he from being non-litigious, that one of the pcsincipal plea- 
sures of his life is the sueing his neighbours for the smallest possible sums. 
The exceeding fondness of the population in general for recourse to civil, 
and their equally evident disregard of criminal, law, is one of the pheno- 
mena of the country, and the age in which we live. 

Secondly; the apa hy of the tarmer arises naturally enough from this, 
that all he has heard of game-laws in foreign lands is in connection with 
feudal rights, individual privileges, and nominal distinctions, which are 
certainly everywhere more or less vexatious, and in some places really 
injurious to classes—although far less so than Americans are led to believe 
by the demagogue orators and editors from whom they obtain their in- 
formation on this topic, as ou most othersof the internal economy of 
foreign countries. 

It is needless to state that the game-laws of the United States have no 
such bearing whatsoever ; and are intended solely to protect the animals 
in question, during the periods of nidification, incubation, and providing 
for the youthful broods. 

Remarkably enough, it has so happened in this country, owing to the 
non-resideuce of wealthy and otiose men in the raral districts of the North- 
ern States, that until very recently all applications for and amendments 
of game-laws have emanated from the dwellers in cities ; and, forthis ob- 
vious reason, that the country farmers, as a body, have neither the time, 
the inclination, nor the opportunities for making themselves acquainted 
with the names, habits, or manners of game-animals; and consequently 
could not, if they would, have framed adequate laws for their protection. 
I believe that if they could now bebrought as a body to understand that 
the provisions of these laws are not arbitrary, and intended to suit the 
wishes of all classes, they might be induced to lend their hand to the good 
work of game-preservation. 

A few short years since, the sportsmen proper—those I mean who shot 
for exercise, pleasure, and healthfal excitement—and the poachers who 
shot for the markets, both coming from the cities, where the only en- 
emies of the Quailand Woodcock. They were at that time entirely dis- 
regarded by the farmers, who had not the art to kill them on the wing, 
who did not care for them as delicacies, or articles of food, and who had 
no markets to supply with what they considered useless birds. So great 
was the extent of this disregard, that I have repeatedly, on firing a great 
number of shots in small pieces of woodland, been questioned by the 
owners what on earth I found to shoot at ; and, on showing some twenty 
or thirty Woodcock, have been met by a remark that the speaker had liv- 
ed on that farm all his lite, and had not seen a dozen such birds in his life- 
time—and the name of the bird was unknown to them. 

At this period, which was the golden age for the sportsman, travelling 
was, comparatively speaking, expensive ; it was often necessary, in visit- 
ing out-of-the-way places, where the best sport was to be had, to hire pri 
vate conveyances ; and the consequence was that the city poacher was ina 
great measure precluded from following his barbarous and dishonest 
trade. Add to this, that the country people were averse to the market- 
sheoter, when they discovered his object, and cast obstacles in his 
way. 

All this is now changed—the rail-roads by which the country is every- 
where intersected, enable the city pot-hunter to move about with his dogs, 
and to transmit the subject of his butchery to the market easily, cheaply, 
speedily. Noris this all—the country now bids fair to monopolize the 
trade of pot-hunting. The young men and boys, now-a-days, all shoot on 
the wing; many of them shoot extremely well ; and knowing the coun- 
try, and being at it all the time, the devastation they make is euor- 
mous. 

Their game is easily disposed of by the aid of the conductors, or other 
employés on the rail-roads, who share the spoils with the killers; and 
a father, finding that the idle lad, who formerly did an hour or two of 
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work, and bird-nested or p'ayed truant quite unprofitably all the rest of 
the day, now readily earns his three or four shillings a day by loafing about 
the woods witha guu in his hand and a cur at his heels, encourages him 
in this thoughtless course, and looks upon him as a source both of honour 
and profit to the family. 

In the meantime, knowing nothing, and caring less than nothing, about 
the habits or seasons of the birds in question, he judges naturally enough 
that, whenever there is a demand for the birds or beasts in the New York 
markets, it is all right to kill and sell them. 

_ And thanks to the selfish gormandizing of the wealthier classes of that 
city, there is a demand always; andthe unhappy birds are hunted and 
destroyed, year in and year out, by the very persons whose interest it is 
to protect them, ifit be only for the selfish object of making the most 
money of their killing. 

Even now, while I write these lines—February, 1848—owing to the 
mildness of the winter, which has allured them earlier than usual from 
their hybernacula in the swamps of the sunny South, the Woodcock are. 
here among us, preparing their nests already ere the snow is off the 
ground. Each pair of these birds, if unmolested now, will raise eight 
young—perhaps twelve—during the season. The bird, moreover, is in no 
condition at this time of year—his plumage is full of a species of louse, 
his flesh is unsavury, he is thin and worthless—yet the ostentation, rather 
than the epicureanisin of the rich New Yorker demands Woodcock; 
therefore, despite law, common sense, and common humanity, the bird is 
butchered at all times—even now. Within ten years to come, if some 
means widely different from any now adopted be not taken to save this 
bird, it will be extinct everywhere within a hundred miles of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard—and iuland, everywhere within a hundred miles of any city 
large enough to afforda market. Within filty years from the day on 
which I now write, I am satisfied that the Woodcock will be as the Wild 
Turkey and the Heath-Hen are at present. 

The Quail will endure a little longer, and the Ruffed Grouse the longest 
of all—but the beginning of the twentieth century will see the wide 
woodlands, the dense swamps, and the mountain sides, de pulated and 
silent. I begin to despair—to feel that there is no hope for those who 
would avert the evil day, when games shall be extinct, and the last manly 
exercise out of date in the United States of North America. 


Wry. 8: Sports ty Canava.—Having disposed, in the foregoing pages, 
of Moose and Cariboo hunting, durin the summer and autumnal mont 8, 
we come to their pursuit, at the period of the year-when it affords the 
greatest sport and the keenest excitement to the true woodman, I mean 
the long winter of the northern regions. 

So soon as the deep snows have fallen, and the whole surface of the 
country is overspread, throughout countless leagues of extent, by a cov- 
ering often many feet in depth, obliterating all signs of cultivation, over- 
topping the loftiest fences, and rendering it toilsome in the highest degree 
for animals of the weight and bulk of the Moose and Cariboo, to travel 
over the yielding and unstable surface, and utterly impossible for them to 
obtain subsistence from the soil, these great Deer are wont to distribute 
themselves into parties, varying in number from three or four, to twent 
and upwards, and to form what are called “ yards” for their winter habi- 
tation. 

This is done by trampling down the snow regularly, and in due form, 
over a tract of greater or less extent, according to the number of the troop 
which it is destined to house, until the whole area within is hardened into 
a consistency as solid as a threshing floor, while the circumference is de- 
fined by the sheer walls of the upstanding snow-drift, which often accu- 
mulate to the height of several feet, by successive falls of snow. 

These “yards” are generally formed in situations sheltered from the 
prevailing winds by large pines, hemlocks, or white cedars; and where 
there is a plentiful growth both around the circumference, and within the 
area of young evergreeus, upon the juicy and succulent shoots of which 
they are accustomed to feed. Within the limits of these yards they re- 
gularly lie up at night, and feed during the prevalence of heavy snow- 
falls; nor, alter they have once established them, do they absent them- 
selves to a great distance, unless disturbed by hunters, than is necessary 
to procure subsistence. 

To discuver the “lie” of these yards, is the great object of the hunter ; 
and in Lower Canada, and Nova Scotia, in the vicinity of the garrison 
towns, the Indians seek them out with great skill and perseverance, well 
assured of receiving a handsome remuneration for their trouble, from the 
numerous sportsmen who are to be found in her Majesty’s regiments, and 
trom the civiliass of the British Provinces; in the country districts of 
which, generally speaking, many more resideut gentlemen are to be 
found, than in cerresponding regions of the United States, northward at 
least of the Potomac, owing to the settlement of much of the country, in 
military grants, by half pay officers. 

When a yard is discovered, and a runner makes his appearance in the 
settlements, or ina garrison, aunouncing the glad tidings, great is the 
bustle and excitement, and great the preparation among the old stagers, 
uo less than the tyros; for a tramp after Moose in the northern whe. 
ness, is no holyday’s frolic for boys, but right strong work for stout men; 
and is not to be undertaken without due provision of the needful. 

Oa some occasions immense sport is realized, and it rarely or never 
happens that the hunters, if they be willing to rough it, and be endowed 
with the thews and nerves of men, fail of success sufficient to compensate 
auiply for fatigue and hardship. 

* * * * 

As it is necessary to camp out during these clases, often for several 
nights in succession, and as it is very unadvisable to discharge a gun at 
any small game during these excursions, for fear of alarming the legiti- 
mate objects of pursuit, it is necessary to carry not only ammunition, but 
food, drinkables, spare clothing, and blankets, fer several days’ consum 
tion, and nights’ comfort. These are packed upon small light sledges, 
or toboggins, as they are called, which are made of light wood by the In- 
dians, and can be drawn along over the crusted surface of the snow, 
loaded with a weight of 130 lbs. either of provision, or of meat on the 
return march, by a single man on snow-shoes, without diminishing his 
speed, which may be reckoned at five or six miles the hour 
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Thereafter, a short halt at noon, and a council—for they have neared 
the “yard,” and must manceavre now to get weil to leeward of it, for 
if ae Moose snuff the air tainted by “the humun,” farewell to sport 
to-day. 

if all go rightly, if no tyro tread upon a cracking branch, or speak un- 
seasonably, or show himself in his eagerness ; if, having laid aside all im- 
pediments, cast aside packs, unharnessed toboggins unbuckled snow- 
shoes—inapt machines for crawling serpentine over the soft snew, and 
among thick-set cedar saplings—the sportsmen can worm their way up, 
unheard and unsuspected, with the cocked rifle ready, to a spot which 
commands the yard, beautiful is the scene to witness, and magnificent 
the sport. The gigantic bulls are beheld within point-blank range, flap- 
ping their huge ears lazily, or scratching their heads with their great 
cloven feet, or licking their glossy coats, Sike cattle ina fold, while the 
cows are browsing the young fir-tips, or lying here and there chewing the 
cud lazily, secure of human intrusion, human cruelty. 

Meantime, the posts are taken silently, each hunter chooses his own 
victim, and at a preconcerted signal, the rifles flash and crack, and all is 
tumult and confusion in the late tranquil yard. Some of the forest cattle 
are prostrate in their gore, shot mercifully dead outright, or, as the 
Western hunters term it, in their quaint prairie parlance, “ thrown 
in their tracks;”’ others, severely wounded, are Houndering to and 
tro in the snow-drifts, bellowing savagely, and showing d rate fight, 
if antlered males ;—trumpeting piteously, and seeming te implore pity 
with their great soft brown eyes, if females; while those more fortu- 
nate, which cave escaped the deliberate volley, are out of sight already, 
perhaps. ere this, half a mile distant, in the boundless forest. 

The keen kuiie bleeds the slain,—the tomahawk, or the reserved rifle 
shot, finishes the wounded ; and remember this, tle hunter, never go 
up to your wounded Moose, or Cariboo, or even r, until your rifle is 
reloaded; for sometimes a slight hurt will stun the quarry for a moment, 
and the sight of his foe, close at hand, will give him power for a furious 
charge, or for rapid flight, ere hatchet or knife can reach him; and if 
they could, neither to bring down a charging bull Moose, nor to arrest a 
bounding Deer, will they avail the sportsman much. 

But now, when the yard is broken, or before this, if the Moose have 
discovered the approach of their enemy betimes, and, as often happens, 
betaken themselves to flight, the tug of war commences. The snow- 
shoes are again buckled on, the rifles reloaded; and,—while the camp 
followers tarry in the rear, to butcher the game, and hang it from the 
trees, beyond the reach of the prowling Wolf, and then to bring forward 
the provisions,—away dash the hunters, withtrailed arms, upon the track 
ot the heavy Moose, deeply imprinted in the treacherous snow: for the 
crust wnich supports the light weight of the runuers, mounted upon their 
broad-surtaced snow-shves, breaks at every floundering beneath the pon- 
derous bulk, and comparatively small and slender feet of the great Deer. 

Yeteven at this disadvantage, so immense is the power, and so un- 
wearied the vigour and speed of this noble animal, that, even when it 
breaks through the crust fetlock-deep, it will often require a chase of 
three successive days, at the best pace of a strong and active ranner— 
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and no one who is not strong and active can attempt this glorious sport— 
before the Moose is worn dowa so completely that its pursuer can rua 
into view of it, and bring it down with a single ball, or even with a fowl- 
ing-piece and buck-shot. _ we r 

uring the chase the excitement is intense, for a good woodman, or an 
Indian, can tell with great certainty, by the appearance of the track, the 
comparative hardness or softness of the snow at the bottom of the prints, 
the dung which is dropped during the flight, and other signs, how far 
ahead the animal may be at any period, aud, consequently, how faust you 
are gaining on him. The Moose lays up at night, and when it has beceme 
so dark that you can follow the trail no longer, you also build your fire 
for the night, and your followers having brought up the toboggins with 
the meat and “ provant’—which they do the more readily, that with the 
Indian instinct they can almosti nvariably foresee the course of the hunted 
herd, and cut off the angles, or run the chords of the circles desc ribed by 
the hard-pressed quarry—you pass the night encamped as before, and 
arise again refreshed, and like a giant again to run your course. 

Then us the hunt waxes hot, the intense eagerness and excitement of 
pursuit still increases, nor does it lack the aliment whereon to exist, for 
as the herds in general follow the same line of flight, and all are not equal- 
ly endowed with speed, pluck, and endurance, the younger, the weaker, 
and the unduly fat of the party, break down the first, and lagging in the 
rear—for in sucha chase it is, indeed, the devil take the hindmost—are 
overtaken, and shot down by the foremost and fleetest runner, who, after 
finishing his victim with a thrust or two of his keen kuite, und heralding 
his triumph to the followers by the proud “ who-whoop!” speeds onward, 
almost maddened by the emulation and excitement, leaving to the lag- 
gers, who increase their pace at the rifle crack and death halloo! the care 
of breaking up and gralloching the mighty carcase. , 

This is the mode of Moose hunting, whether you find him in his yard, 
or start him from it unawares; or yet again, if you find the trail of his 
deeply-dinted foot, where he has wandered at his own will through the 
wilderness. 

It is a sport for men, not to be assayed of babes or sucklings, aud only 
to be enjoyed—without the aid of Indians or backwoodsmen—by the ac- 
complished and experienced forester, who, with no provision but his rifle, 
axe, and knife, his tinder-box, his biscuits, and his salt, will fatten on the 
luxuries of the land, where the spruce city sportsman would unquestion- 

y starve. Assisted, however, by Indians, or old hunters, any man, pos- 
sessed of stout thews and sinews, long-winded, and accustomed to field 
exercise, may embark on such an expedition as I have described, with the 
certainty, or something very like it, of enjoying glorious sport, and great 
fun beside. No particular fitness, or unusual powers are required, as is 
evident from the fact I have recorded above, of the great sport which fell 
to the lot of twenty-three officers of the Guards—for it is well-known that 
the officers of that splendid corps are the flower of the English geutry, 
who live high, and sleep soft, and certainly are in no wise habituated to 
the hardships of a life in the woods—though, be it remembered, en pas- 
sant, when need is to rough it, no man roughs it better or more uncom- 
plainingly, thaa your thorough-bred English gentleman,—it is your cock- 
ney, who first gives himself airs, and everybody else trouble, and then 
gives—out ! Verbum sap. 

UpLanp Suootinc.—Upland shooting, as it is understood by American 
sportsmen, is the distinctive term, not, as would appear at first sight, di- 
viding the sport of the hill from that of the plain country, but that of the 
inland jrom that of the coast. It includes, therefure, not ouly all game of 
the order, Rasores, the home of which is in thickets, mountain-sides, 
stubbles, or maize-fields, but such also of the Gradlatores, or waders, as 
dwell either in inland swampy woods, fresh meadows, or river-side mo- 
rasses; and farther yet, of such of the Natatores, swimmers, as are found 
exclusively or priucipally on brooks, rivers, above tide water, and spring 
marshes. 

By upland shooting, in a word, we understand all that is pursued with 
the aid of pointers, settere, or spaniels, and the ordinary light fowling- 
piece ; as opposed to that which is followed in boats with heavy duckiug 
guns, aud by the aid of decoys, or, as they are here termed, stools. 

Of all sports of this country, therefore, upland shooting is that which 
requires in the sportsman the greatest combination of qualities, the great- 
est skill with the gun, the greatest knowledge of the habits and haunts of 
his game, the greatest science in the management of his dogs, eud the 
greatest bodily vigour aud endurance. 

The upland shooter of America, does not, cannot, select his stands, or 
easy walking ground, for getting shots and killing game, leaving it to his 





game-keeper or beaters to hunt his dogs, and flush his-birds in the thicket, 
so that they shall fly out before his face—still less does he, like the deer 
shooter, remain listless and silent at his stand, until his guide, a practical 
woodman, shall find the quarry and hunt it towards him, so that, per- 
chance, without walking fitty yards or making the slightest exertion, ke 
pets his point-blank shot, and thinks it a great matter to have killed a big 

elpless animal, as big as a jackass, and as timid as a calf, literally in the 
intervals between eating bread and cheese and drinking brown stout, as 
he sits on a moss-covered log to leeward of the runaway. 

No, through the thickest alder swamp, the deepest and most boggy | 
marsh, among tussocks knee-high, and fullen trees, and interlacing viues, | 
and cat-briars—along the sharp limestone ledges, and through the almost 
impervious growth of the rhododendron, over-canopied by juniper and 
hemlock—over mile after mile of broad, bare hill-side stubbles—through 
black morasses, intersected by broad drains—trusting to his own sure foot | 
and even stride, he must tuil on after his game, the wildest, fleetest, wa- | 
riest, and sharpest flying of all the fowls of the air, depending on his own 
knowledge of their seasons and their habits to launch his trusty dogs into 
their proper haunts, at their proper hours; on his management of those 
dogs to flash them fairly within shot, and ou his own eye and hand of iu- 
stinct to give a good accouut of them, when flushed within distance. 

The perfection to which some men have carried this art is almost incre- 
dible—the certainty with which they will fiud game on the same tract of 
land, with another party who shall find none—the unerring instinct with 
which they will read the slightest sigus of the weather, aud comprehend 
the smallest indications of the whereabouts of their game—the readiness 
with which they wiil draw conclusions and positive deductions from signs 
which to others seem light as air—the facility with which they under- 
stand their dogs, and their dogs them—and lastly, their wonsertul acca- 
racy, rapidity aud deliberate promptitude of aim and execution, backed 
as these are by the great improvements in the art of gunnery, and by the 
vast superiority of the percussion to the flint lock, are such as would make | 
our ancestors, of a century since, despair amid their admiration—such as 
constitute the first-rate game shot on the wing, decidedly the greatest 
marksman and artist with the gun, be the other what he may. 

For, without disparaging the beautiful practice of the rifle or pistol, it 
may be affirmed safely that it is merely mechanical, and attainable by 
every one possessed of a steady hand and a true eye; while I kuow not 
what of calculation, of intuition, almost of inspiration, is not needed to 
constitute a crack shot. As my poor friend, Cypress, Jun., said, in one 
of his ey witty false quotations, purporting to be from Pliny’s 
chapter on Black Ducks, “ Legere quidem et scribere est palagogi, sed optime 
collineare est Dei,” which he rendered somewhat thus, “A creditable 
scholar can be made by the schoolmaster, but a crack shot is the 
work of God,” the Latiuity being equal to the truth of the apopthegm. 

Now, without pretending that { can give every person areceipt where- 
by he can become a ‘‘ crack shot,” whick no one, 1 believe, can be, un- 
less he is born to that good eminence, or even presuming that I can make 
him a good sportsman, [ shall proceed to set down such facts with regard 
to the habits and haunts, the seasons and the instincts of gam +,as I can 

erive from the best sources, with such directions for the pursuit and 


Ee of them as many years experience has led me toconsider the most 
ely to attain success. 
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anst © ‘rt, previous to their departure for Havana, at the Tabernacle, 

Company at EVENING, October 23th. Musical Director, C. Lenscliow. Agent of the 


on Fearn '—Grand March, C.Lenschow. Overture—La Muette de Portici, 
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aay ee Fb wd Tickeoee {¢legraph—Grand Potpourri, Strauss. 
ites Mesneree ate be had at the Music stores, and at the door on the evening 
Conc Sopen at]. Concert to commence at 8 o'clock, precisely. t 
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The Europa, Cauard steamer of the 14th instaat, reached this port on 
oe aiternoon, ma‘sing the run from Liverpool (o Halifax and New 
ork in eleven days She has gained half a day on her last rapid voyage 
outward, aud has thus acc nnplished the two best passages on record. 





The United States, American steam-ship, arrived here early on Thursday 
morning, having left Southampton on the 12th instant. The latter has 
made a good run, the former a better: nor can all the cavilling and carp- 
ing of sundry American jouruals alter this very simple fact. We dislike 
invidious comparisons, and have repeatedly abstaiued from temptation jo 
make them in this matter of the rival steamers. We must observe, how- 
ever, that the next best thing to winning a race is a good-humoured ac- 
knowledgment that it is lost. The Europa had on board 700 tons of coal, 
with all the freight her owners could pick up in Liverpool; and as for 
racing, if quick passages are to be thus stigmatised, we had better give 
up steam. When the United Slates unfortunately put back to Southamp- 
ton, it was boasted that at the time of the accident she had made 300 
miles in 19 hours—we do not remember that anything then was said 
about racing. 

The most imporiant item of home news is the conviction of Mr. Smith 
O’Brien. He was found guilty on the evening of the 7th inst. It was our 
intention to have published the Chief Justice’s charge to the Jury, butits 
extreme length, and its legal rather than general interest, deters us from 
so doing. The public required no evidence to convince them of Mr. 
O'Brien’s covert and overt acts of treason—the jury had sufficient laid 
before them to warrant ther verdict. Lawyers may cavil at it—have 
done so, and will do so; but there is probably no one, in or out of the 
profession, at all conversant with Irish affairs, who entertains the slightest 
doubt that Mr. O’Brien coutemplated an overthrow of the constituted 
government, and did his best to etlect it. The trial was conducted with 
the utmost impartiality ; of which a remarkable proof occurred whilst the 
Chief Justice was in the act of summing up. Mr. O’Brien’s revolutiona- 
ry intentions had been mainly proved by a man named Dobbin, to whom 
common report attributed the character of a professed informer. During 
the progress of the Judge’s charge to the Jury, he was interrupted by the 
unusual request from the counsel for the prisouer, for a short adjournment 
of the proceedings. A witness, it appears, had arrived at the eleventh 
hour from Dublin, prepared to invalidate the testimony of this fellow, 
Dobbin, by proving him unworthy of belief on his oath. The law officers 
of the Crown gave their consent, which they might have withheld, and 
the examiuation of this witness was allowed to take place. It certainly 
damaged Mr. Dobbin's credibility, though it was of small effect in esta- 
blishing Mr, O’Brien’s innocence. The finding of the verdict is thus re- 
ported : 


The jury withdrew to their room, which was immediately off the 
court, and a most anxious interval elapsed of upwards of an hour. The 
hum of conversation in the court was low and subdued. Nearly every 
eye was directed to the dock where the prisoner stood, drawu up to his 
full height, with his gaze directed coustantly but steadily towards the 
door of the jury room. He conversed with his attorney (Mr. Potter) 
continually, and was apparently as calm and collected as though life and 
furtune depended not on the issue. 

About half past 5 o’clock the judges again entered the court, and took 
their seats onthe bench. A pause tor a iew moments interyeued, which 
was devoted to watching every movement in the direction of the jury- 
box. The excitement was most painful for those few moments, aud all 
the audience were more or less moved, with the exception of the judges 
and the prisoner, who coolly leant forward on the spikes in front of the 
dock. The jury at last entered; they looked like men who had dischar- 
ged a painful and weighty duty, and as the gloom of evening began to 
settle down upon the court, and threw its shadows over the mass of pale 
and anxious faces, the scene was oue of great solemnity aud power. 





The Clerk of the Crown then called over the roll of the jury. Each 
man answered to his name. 

Clerk of the Crown.—How say you, gentlemen ofthe jury, on the first | 
count, guilty or not guilty ? 

The foreman, ina low and agitated voice, “ GUILTY.” 

The word caused a perceptible sensation in every corner of the court. 
Mr. O’Brien slightly nodded his head to the jury, aud gave no other sign 





of emotion. 

The same general verdict was returned on the other counts. 

The Foreman (who held the issue paper in his hands) suid, in tones 
which were nearly inaudible—* My lord, there is a recommendation from 


the jury. I really cannot read it, my lord. Would you read it ? Ov will | 


the Clerk of the Crown read it for me? 

Mr. Peddar took the issue paper, aud read as follows ;—‘* We earnestly 
recommend the prisoner to the merciful consideration of Government | 
the jury being unanimously, for many reasons,of opiaion that hie life | 
should be spared.”’ | 

The Arrorney Generac having looked over the issue paper returned 
itto the crown solicitor. | 

A verdict of “ Not Guilty” was entered on the sixth count. The pris- 
oner was then remoyed from the dock, and the Court adjourned to 10 
o'clock on Monday. , 

The prison van which contained Mr. O‘Brien was guarded by a strong 
body of police, but there did not seem much necessity for their atteu- 
dance. About 60 poor people were assembled round tie court, half of 
whom were women, and but few of those assembled followed the van to | 
the gaol. The greatest silence prevails in the streets. The town and 
neighbourhvod are quiet. 


’ 


At the meeting of the Court on Monday, the 9th inst., the trial termi 
nated with the solemn scene of condemnation. The Attorney-General 
moved that the prisoner should be brought up to have sentence passed 
upon him, and after another clever but ineffectual attempt by Mr. White- 
side to interpose in arrest of judgment, 

On being asked by the Clerk of the Crown whether he could state any 
reason why sentence of death should not be passed upon him, 

Mr. O’Brien stood erect in front of the dock. Nota trace of emotion 
was upon his face, except at the conclusion of his brief address, when a 
slight tlush pone over it for a moment. He spoke in a loud and firm 
voice the following words—every syllable of which was drunk up by the 
anxious ears of his silent aud attentive auditory :—‘ My Lords, it is not 
iny intention to enter into any viudication of my conduct, however much 
I might have desired to avail myself of this opportunity of doing so. I am 
pertectly satisfied with the consciousness that I have performed my duty 
to my country,—that I have done only that which it was in my opinion the 
duty of every Irishman to have done. And Iam now prepared to abide 
the consequences of my having performed my duty to my native land. 
Proceed with your sentence.” 

A partial burst ofapplause accompanied by stamping of feet, took place 
in various parts of the couct, which was suppressed by the officers. 

The Lord Chief Justice Blackburne proceeded to address the pri- 
soner, who rose from the chair on which he had taken lis seat on the con- 
clusion of his observations, and presented himself to the Court with the 
sume impassibility of feature that he had beforeexhibited :—“ William 
Smith O’Brien (said his Lordship), after a long, patient, and laborious 
trial, a jury of your countrymen have found you guilty of high treason— 
their verdict was accompanied by a recommendation to the mercy of the 
Crown—that recommeadation, as is our duty, we shalisend forward to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, to whom, as you must know, exclusively belongs the 
power to comply with it. It now remains for us to perform the last 
solemn act of duty which devolves upon us, and to pronounce that sen- 
teace by which the law marks the enormity of your gnilt, and aims at the 
prevention of similar crimes by the example and intliction ofa terrible 
punishment. Oh! that you would reflect upon that crime and dwell 
upon it with sincere repentance and remorse. Oh! that you would re- 
gard is as it is regarded by every rational being—that you would feel and 
know that it is really and substantially as repugnant to the interests of 
humanity, to the precepts and spirit of the Divine religion we profess, as 
it is to the positive law, your violation of which is now attended by the 
forfeiture of your life. The few words you have addressed to the Court 
forbid me (I say it with the greatest distress) to proceed any further with 
this subject. 1t now only remains to the Court to pronounce the senieuce 
of death. (Here his Lordship and his brother judges put on their black 
caps, and the act caused a perceptible sensation iu the court on everyone 
but the prisoner. His Lordship proceeded with much solemuity ),—That 
sentence is, that you William Smith O’Brien, shall be taken hence to the 
place whence you came, and be thence drawn ona hurdle to the place of 
execution, and be there hanged by the neck until you be dead, and that 
afterwards your head shail be severed from your body, and your body | 
severed into four quarters, to be disposed ofas HerMajesty shall think fit. | 
May the Lord have mercy on your soul !” 

As he uttered these words his Lordship raised his hands towards 








Heaven, and seemed — affected, in that respect sharing the feelings 
which had been produ y the awe-inspiring accents in which he had 
pronounced the terrible sentence. 

The Attorney-General was sensibly agitated. No one who looked upon 
him could say that his had been a labour of love. Amid the regret 
which appeared on the countenance of every person in court, the prisoner 
alone :eemed to glory in maintaining an indifference—stoical, at least— 
and which, under the terrible circumstances around him, could have been 
but assumed. 

The judges then left the bench. , 

The Governor of the gaol put his arm on Mr. O’Brien’s shoulder, and 
was about removing hia, when Dr. Gray, and Mr. Potter (his solicitor), 
and O’Hara passed to the side of the dock, and with out-stretched arms 
sought his hand. He turned round and gave each of them a hearty shake 
of the hand, bowed his head to his friends, and almost with a smile on 
his face descended from the dock in the custody of the officers of the 
prison. 

A low murmur among the audience followed his disappearance, and 
they immediately proceeded to address themselves with fresh interest to 
the details of the following trial. 

Thus ended this memorable trial. Mr. O’Brien preserved throughout 
a calm demeanour, and exhibited to the very list an unshaken forti- 
tude. His personal bearing has, we think, done much to excite public 
sympathy in his favour—so surely are the opinions of the world influ- 
enced by trivial causes. Had he quailed before the law, as he was cur- 
reutly reported tov have done beneath the pressure of adverse circum- 
stances, the law might have taken its course with but small demonstra- 
tion of feeling on his behalf. As it is, there have been efforts made in 
various quarters to induce the Government to commute the sentence; 
with what effect remains to be seen. The probabilities of the case are 
largely speculated on; but we incline to the opinion that, whatever may 
have been the intention of the Government before the trial, they canno¢ 
now bring Mr O’Brien to the scaffold. 

We mentioned last Saturday that Major General Napier had been ex- 
amined on the trial, but that his evidetice was incomplete, having been 
stopped by the Attorney General just at the moment when it had excited 
the curiosity of the audience to the highest pitch. What has since 
come to light will probably have more effect on the consequences to Mr. 
O’Brien, than it could have had on the verdict, if not suppressed. Alet 
ter, not read in Court, though inGeneral Napier’s hands, made its appear- 
ance on the following day in the Dublin Freeman's Journal. 1t was ad- 
dressed to the General by Mr. Thomas Young, at that time private secre- 
tary to Lord Melbourne, and now holding an appointment in the Post 
Office. Itisas follows—the H. O. standing of course for Home Office. 

“ H. O., June 25, ’32. 

‘“« My dear Napier,—Sir H. Bunbury told me of your wise determina- 
tion not to become ‘a Parliament man’, at least for the present. The 
offer was very tempting, and you have the more merit in deciining. I 
refraiued from writing to you while the matter was undecided, for | did 
not wish to obtrule my opinion, but I felt that reason was agaiust your 
acceptance, as your health, your purse, and your comfort would all have 
suffered by your attendance in the House of Conimons. The history must 
have beeu laid aside. You could not, moreover, have been a calm and 
silent member, but would have been exerting yourself to push forward 
the movement faster than it probably will march on, than perhaps, all 
things considered, it is desirable it should march. 

Let us go back for a moment. 

The display of energy, and a readiness to act on the part of the people 
when the Dake of W was on the eve of coming in, was greater far 
thau Lexpected. I speak not of the cockneys, but of the men in the north, 
Glasgow, Newcastle, Birmingham. Are you aware that, in the event of 
a fight you were to be invited to take the command at Birmingham. 
Parkes got a frank from me for you with that view, bat had no occasion 
to send it. Had he written I should have fired a dispatch at you with my 
friendly and anxious counsel and entreaty to keep quiet, and not to stir 
from Freshtord. It is not well to euter early into revolutions; the first 
fall victims. What do you think would have happened ? 

The Reformers (Place, &c.,) talked big to me, and felt assured of suc- 
cess. The run upon the banks and the barricading of the populous 
country towns would have brought matters to a crisis, and a wee k they, 
the Reformers, thought woald have finished the business. Tuey meant 
so to agitate here that no soldiers could have been spared from London, 
and the army is too small elsewhere to have put down the rebels. In 
Scotland, I believe, the most effectual blow would have been struck, and 
itseems difficult to have resisted the popvlar movement. The tories, 
however, say the duke would have succeeded. No doubt the discipline 
under which soldiers live might have proved a stronger element than the 
public enthusiasm, é. e., unless the latter was universal or extensive, and 
then it would have carried all before it. The task would have been to 
bring society to its former quiet state! Thank God we have been spared 
the trial; but, as a matter of speculation, tell me what you think would 
have been the result? Am [right in my conjecture that you woul l have 

» PR ° P ° 8 ¢ e . : 11 . , 
refused the Birmingham iuvite, and kept your sword in its scab vard t— 
Yours, ever truly, T. ¥. 

‘“ Thanks for your first volume. Jones has come back better. 

The Freeman's Journal iutroduced this letter with the following com- 





ments -— ao 

“ Before we place this remarkable document before the public, itis due 
to the gallant, brave, and generous soldier to whom it was addressed to 
state how its existence became known, and the circumstances uncer 
which its contents have been divulged. The gallant Napier returned an 
indignant reply to Mr. Young, stating that he received his sword from 
the hands of his Sovereign, and that against that Sovereign he would 
never unsheathe it. The Whigs, through the secretary of their chief, ap 
plied to the loyal soldier, requesting that the letter should be returned, in 
order that this written evidence of the ‘ couspiracy’ might be destroyed. 
Colonel Napier’s reply was worthy his brave deeds and honoured name. 
He peremptorily refased—stating, at the same time, that he would never 
divulge its contents, or allow it to be made public, until the whigs should 
capitally prosecute a British subject for the offence of which they them- 
selves were guilty. But the same soldier's honour that pledged him to 
secresy under certain circumstances pledged him to render this letter 
and the conspiracy it disclosed matter of history whenever the Whigs 
should dare to deprive of life a British subject, whose only impated crime 
was to follow the course of policy adopted by themselves iu ‘32. That 
daring attempt—daring as coming from conscious conspirators—has been 
made upon the life of Smith OBrien, and the gallant General has kept 
his word.” 

General Napier, on the appearance of this document, and the 
remarks, thus addressed the Editor of Saunder’s News Letter -~ 

“ Saturday Evening, Oct. 7 Fa 
“ Sir,—I have this instant been shown the weekly ge a — s 
bed : 7 : egy aA 
containing a letter from Mr. Thomas Young, which [ was, oh At Brien 
law, compelled to produce at Cloumel onthe trial of eek > Aan wall 

“T have had nocommunication whatever with any editor, or any p 

i t how that letter has been 
son connected with newspapers, and I know no ae teutedl tk tob 
obtained for the Freeman's Journal; but the reply Stale S ntaiees 
the editor being wholly imaginary, calls for an immed! door ete a 
and as Lam told the promptest mode of making that an Linge Pb 
lic will be through your journal, I request asa favour that y P 
lish the following observatious :— 

5 ’ iy ai . 

“1. [ did not return ‘ an indignant reply’ to Mr. Coane I core, Sarge 
some ironical and scornful remarks upou the imp ws ; su grat phe 
could co-operate in arms witha Birmingham attorney anda London 
lor against the Duke of Wellington! : ‘ _ 

“9d. Ldid not state that ‘from my Sovereign I received my sword. 

an “a . ~ tir nesti ‘ | letter 

“3d. The Whigs did not apply to me, ‘ requesting that the 
would be returned.’ &c. ; , . 7 

“4th. L did not atany time promise or state that ‘I would never di 

: aT : 5 " ic.” &e 
vulge its contents, nor allow it to be made public.” &e. a 
“5th. I did never ‘ pledge myself to secresy under any circumstonces. 
“T did never pledge myself to secresy under any circumstances, nor 1 
j leyer m tintain any secresy in the matter. * 
« Wa. Napier, Major-General. 
. a: ¥ ‘ 

The General’s comments are somewhat dry ; but this leaking out of the 

? - ° i > wi affor ter fi 
cool speculations of the understrappers in 1832 will afford m ota 
much discussion hereafter, both in aud out of Parliament. Lord 3 . 

: eae . ¥ robably wi 11s 
bourne, if questioned in the House of Lords, will probably w ith 

* ¢ f pugh 
good-bumoured nonchalance laugh the matter off, and tell us that thoug 
: : yh ne. he { e an- 
the Secretary may be cogaizant of his correspondence, he cannot b 


foregoing 


any maauer; nor dic 
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1848. 


de cursed schooner, dat rob and murder all my shipmates. 

come here, for what he go away 1” 

“ What is that you are speaking about; “ I asked, attracted towards 
the poor fellow by his extraordinary attitude and exclamations. 

“ be schooner—de Pirate, sare—de d—d Pirate, sare. Me know she 
well by de tree new cloths in de mainsail, she big wiliian, massa.” 

« Are you certain she is the pirate that attacked you?” asked I, 
his words confirming the suspicions I had begun to entertain about 

er. 

. «“ Oh, certain sure, massa, me sabe that scoundrel if me meet herin one 
hundred years,” auswered the black, positively. 

“ In that case we ought to be after her without delay,” I exclaimed, as 
I hurried off to the captain. : 

“ All hands wear ship,”’ he exclaimed in a sharp animated tone, with- 

out waiting to ask farther questions. The men flew to their stations and 
the brig’s head came rapidly round in chase of the supposed pirate. 

“ Beat to quarters, Mr. Upton,” he added, addressing the first lieatenant, | 

for the gauus had again been secured ou my returning on board. The peo- 

ple of the schoouer were not long, as may be supposed, iu perceiving our 
chauge of eourse, nor were they evidently ignorant of the reason for it, 
for they instantly packed on every stitch of sail shecould carry, and lulf- 
ed up sufficiently near the wind to carry her well to the wiad ward of us. 

The heads of both vessels were now about north-north east, except chat 

the schooner could lay rather closer to the wind than we were able to do. 

As we were still somewhat to windward of her, we were able to fire 

our foremost guns without keeping away. A single shot was first fired 

wide of her as a sigual for her to lay to, but she took no notice of it. 

Another was then pointed at her, and it took effect on her counter, for we 

could see the white splinters glance off from the wounded wood—but 

she no more heeded it than the first. 

“ Now, my men, take good aim and firesteady. We must knock away 
some of her spars to ma‘ce sure of catching her, for she’s a clipper depead 
onit, and will otherwise walk away from us.” This was uttered by our 
gallant first lieutenant, in general a most silent man, bat oa exciting oc- 
casions ho became absolutely loquacious. The men cheered and worked 
away with a will, and it is extraordinary with what rapidity the bow guus 
were loaded and fired. Atlast Dou Diego Lopez de Mendoza seemed to 
think that we had the gama too mach on our side, and while we were 
congratulating ourselves on seeing his peak halliards shot away, bang a 
shot went throagh oar fore topsail, and two guos he had got runout at 
his stera ports, bogau blazing away at us, thoagh without doing us any 
injury we could not immediately repair. The two vessels sailed very 
equally, though the euemy fore-reached ou us, bat then, agaia, the time 
he took to bend on new peak halliards and re-set his mainsail, enabled 
us to regain the distance we had lost. The Dou evidently did not wish to 
fight, though as be had more gaus and men he might have had a chance 
of victory, yet, as he had everything to lose and nothing to gain, he wise- 
ly determined to avoid falling into our clutches, by raauing away. Night 
also Was approaching, which made his chances of escaping greater, should 
he manage toran us out of sight, as also making it more difficult for us to 
hit him, particalarly as thick clouds, gathering rapidly, threatened to ob- 
secure the sky. The wind, too, had become more variable than before, 
which might or might not be ia his favour, according as it shifted. Every- | 
thing, therefore, combined to make us anxious to clip the fellow’s wings | 
in time. | 

“ Come, Mr. Thompson,’’I said to the Guaner, who was considered the | 
crack shot in the ship, “ see what you can do for us, in the matter of 
knocking away some of the fellow’s spars.” 

a Vil try for the hovour of the service,” answered the gunner, glancing 
his bright eye along the sight of the gun, and slapping the breach. “ Now 
do your duty, old Bess.” He fired. “ I thought as how Id done it,” he 
exclaimed, jamping up, and down came tumbling on the deck of the 
schooner, her main-top-gallant mast and its spar. 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed several voices. “ Try again, Mr. Thompson.” 
The second shot he fired missed, bat the third hit, and badly wounded the 
main-topmast. 

“ Capital! a few more shots like that, and we slall have the fellow 
snugly under our lee to handle as we like,” [ cried with the greatest glee, 
entirely forgetting that lives were at stake iu the game we were playing. 
Tho men worked with a will aud handled the gans as if they had been 
toys. For some time no other damage was done on either side, though 
occasionally oue of the pirate’sshots would go through our suils, and would 
cut in two a rope which was speedily again spliced. The sun, just sink 
ing beneath a heavy canopy of dark clouds ia a mass of red mist, threw a 
ruddy tinge on the cauvas of the schooner, and the crested tops of the 
waves now fast risiug with the increasing breeze. 

wr une, my men, we must hit him betore he sneaks away in the dark,’ 
exclaimed the first lieutenaut coming forward. “ Uere, let me try.” He 
fired, and a shout escaped the crew at his success, for the maintop-sail- 
yard of the schooner was evidenily wounded, for we could see har peo 
ple mounting aloft to secure it with battens. Before, however, they could 
succeed ia doing so a strong gust of wind struckthe vessel, the yard beat 
forward, aud away it went shaking several of the nauds on the outer part 
into the sea. The poor wretches had no chance of help from their own 
comrades, and we could not bear down to pick them up, so they were left 
to perish miserably. 

This accident, of course, prevented the schooner from keeping so close 
to the wind, but the advantage we gaiaed was somewhat counterbalanced 
by the increasing gale which compelled us to hand our lighter canvas. 
We however drew nearer to her, and our shot hulled her several times 
through the bright copper which caught the hot glow of the sky as she 
heeled over with the strength of the blast. Thus closed the day, the 
darkness gradually increasing till the dim outline of her form only was 
seen. Another sun had set ere retributive justice had overtaken her: 
Was it to rise again and find her still unscathed ? 

A sharp look-out was kept to watch every movement the schooner 
might make, as, should we once lose sightofher, she would have altered 
her course, and her chances of escape would have much increased. 
The master, Green, and I, with two midshipmen, and old Thompson, 
the gunner, were standing ou the top-gallant-forecastle, where we got our 

jackets well drenched with the heavy spray which flew in showers over 
the vessel, endeavouring to make out the effect our shot, which we still 
continued to send after her from our bow chaser, had on her, when a ball 
from one of her stern guns, directed more by chance than with an aim, 
voteigh aafraree ape i a above the cap, and down it came, carrying 

é 18 j1b-boom as p i 
the Soonte of satisfaction ine va. sivas bee crgromd in or thai = 
—aad they again went on blazing awa F Tastes ae om oe one 

7 san wel ) 8 y in the hopes evidently of creating 
ne onder mischief. While all hands were busy inre airing damages as 
= cohoenat had nabh ite aati ee looking out forward. 
might have been expected sot pe ] ‘d Feukiee oy hated devas 
hot died Sekdece ee toned me uded that some of the last shots we 
deosing Ga” the ub eee aed _ an appeared ; she was, however, dis- 

L R ching her we observed a flash as if from a 
pate. Rg ye could not hear the report. 

hat is that?” IL observed; « ¥ i 
writhin pistol-shot of us.” i “the fellows do not think that they are 
Dis, s , s . 

Prince She Sag A jos ws; to hie arms and it went off by 
air of eyes to see in such a night ai Pg re aoa Sate 
air ; p g 113. Mine are growing dim, I be- 
ieve. Where the d—l has the chase got to ?” ; 

“Wiere!” Lexclaimed. ‘ Why—hang me if I can see her either. 
Cin you see her, Jenkias?” [ asked of the midshipman standing by me. 
ai nine Raggy 8 ad ane into that thick wall of mist there,” answered 

’ gster. —I see her again. 

“ Phat’s more than I do,” observed the eunner. 
as how she'd tacked to weather on us, but I don’t 
away ahead, where she would be if she’d done so. 
rightly.” 

* How does the chase bear now ?” cried the Captain through hj 
~~ trampet. [sent Mr. Jenkins aft to tell him. ‘ cashews, seas 

Vo watched and watched in vain the best part of an hour, but the pi- 

Tate did uot again appear. We still, however, held the same course for 

it was considered likely that she would also do so on the chance of our 
tacking or bearing up. Thus the night wore on; wa managed to clear 

away the wreck of the topmast, and made preparations for sending upa 
jary topmast at day-break, for it was impossible in the heavy sea there 
was tea running, and in the dark, further to repair our damages. 


For what he 


} 








“At first I thought 
see her any where 
I can’t make it out 





t . H . 
. \ ship had been made snug, the guns secured, and the watch below 
ad gone to their hammocks, an example I was meditating following 
2 n TT 3 w ne * * . 
whea, as I cast my eyes to windward, I fancied I saw a towering mass 
looming th rough the darkness, 
“ r s ; * s aw > i 
W hat is that away there?” T asked of the master who had relieved 
my wat a. 3 pointed to the spot indicated ; he looked earnestiy. 
A vessel, by Jupiter ! he exclaimed. ‘The pirate, as I live! All 
hands on deck; call the captain; beat to quarters.’’ 
ee ? ; > e 
= oe tow coe us,” [ observed. 
, y co ‘a + 
y, and will be right down upon us too,” answered Green. 


The captain and first lieutenant were on deck in an instant. They 






looked at the advancing vessel now growing every instant more distinct. 
“ Run out the guns and give him a broadside,” shouted the captain 


through his s ing trumpet. 

“ He intends to pass = om our stern, and rake us in passing, I think, 
sir,’ observed the first lieutenant. 

“We'll give him our larboard gaus and thea keep away,” oy the 
captain. “By heavens! no; he's rounding to and will be on board us, 
Larboard guns—fire, men—now fire.” 

Oar whole broadside was discharged into the approach ng stranger 
within pistol shot of him. ‘The fire blazed forth, aud the loud crashing 
of the shot was heard as it tore through the planks and timbers of the 
enemy. Loud shrieks and cries then arose high above the howling of the 
blast, but still the stranger came on. 

“ Boarders, be prepared to repel boarders,” shouted our commander, 
ere the terrific tumult had ceased. The seamen rushed for their cut- 
lasses. Crippled as we were, it was difficult to avoid a collision when- 
ever the enemy chose to board us. 

The towering mass approached; a tremendous crash was heard; the 
sides of the two vessels ground together; grappling irons were hove on 
board us, and a haudred fierce countenances appeared in the nettiugs and 
lower rigging, lighted up by the flashes of pistols and swivel guns, with 
wuich they ial to cover their attempt to board. They were to 
b> met, however, by British seamen, fellows not easily daunted by the 
ugliest visages under the sun. 

“ Boarders, follow me!” shouted our first lieutenant, flourishing his cut- 
lass aud leapiug into the main rigging. He was there met by so strong a 
party of pirates that he was throwa back on the deck with a number of 
our meu, and full fifty of the enemy leaped after him with the wildest 
shrieks fury could cal! forth. 

Qur marines, meantime. who were stationed on the poop, were clear- 
ing the after part of the pirate vessel, while our two foremost guns were 
blaziug away into her bow aud knocking the foremost ports into one. 

On seeing the fall of our first lieatenaut, [ hurried to his assistance with 
the men nearest to me. He was uninjured, aud was up ina moment, and 
laying about him with such right good will—an example well imitated by 
our people—that half the miscreauts were cut to pieces on the deck, and 
the remainder were either drivea back into their own vessel or overboard, 
where they were crushed between the sides or perished miserably in the 

Lite sea. 

Never have I heard a more infernal din—the crashing of the bulwarks 
of the two vessels as they ground together--the tearing and rending of 
the shot as they went through the pirate’s bows—the thunder of the 
guns, and the sharp report of the muskets and pistols—the howling of 
the storm—the dashing of the waves—the wild shrieks and hoarse 
8 .vuts of the combatants—the cries of despair and agony—mingled in one 
deafening and terrific discord. As my post was forward I had no oppor- 
tunity of boarding; but the first lieutenant, backed by the master, after 
defeating the attempts of the pirate to board, succeeded in getting on 
the decks of the schooner, when they were met by my amigo, Don Lopez 
de Mendoza, who, to do him justice, pirate as he was, behaved like a 
brave man. He fought desperately for some time, till at last Green gave 
hima blow on the head which brought him to the deck, and some ot our 
fellows who had been of the boat’s crew, and recognized him as captain, 
got hold of him and hauled him on board as a prisoner. While Upton 
Was carrying the fure part of the schooner, Green fought his way aft, 
where a strong stand was made against him. As we could no longer fire 
our guns without a r.sk of injuring our own people, | led the remainder 


, 


of our boarders on to the deck of the pirate, when, seeing Green hard | 


pressed, [ harried to assist him, and with this additional strength we svon 
drove most of those who were opposing us overboard. Others jumped 
down below, where Green and | followed them, A lamp, suspended 
from a beam, was burning in the centre of the cabin, its light shedding a 
lustre on the silver utensils, the jewelled arms, the gtass mirrors, and the 
rich damask coverings of the turniture. In an instant alter, it was ob- 
scured by smoke, the mirrors were shivered by the bullets, and the fur- 
niture deeply stained with the blood of the combatants. The pirates, 
lriven to desperation, fought with the fary of demons ; they felt that they 
could expect on» mercy, ani sougut fornone. But our brave fellows were 
more than a match for them, aud few escaped the sturdy blows of their 
entlasses. Many still stood at bay, when I heard Green’s voice above the 
din, exclaim—*“ Back, men, back to the brig for our lives; she’s ou fire 
ind sinking.” [repeated the orders to our people, and as I was making 
iy way up the companion-ladder, I saw Green carrying a young girl in 
lis arms, followed by two men, bearing between them a female form. 
Tere was no time tor explanatioa; as we reached the deck, in the dark- 
uess of night, the scene appeared doubly terrific, and for a moment the 
horrid thought appeared to me that the two vessels had separated. It 
was not the case—they still were fast by the main chains; and our peo- 
ple were rushiag to regaiu the brig, followed by the pirates, some fighiing, 
others with the idea of prolonging their lives for a short time. 

The last of our men who had been below had just reached the deck, 
when a bright flame burst up from the main hatch of the schooner witha 
loud explosion. I had reached the main rigging of my own vessel, my 
men had followed me, and two of the pirates attempted to leap after us. 
Oue was shot dead by one of our men, who turned round and fired deli- 
berately at him. The other leaped, but the vessels were parting, his 
hand missed its grasp, and, as he fell back with a shriek of agony into 
the dark gulf below, the glare fell on his distorted countenan-ve, his long 
hair streaming in the blast, his eyes starting from their sockets, his mouth 
wide open, aud his neck bent back, while his sword still waved idly in 
the air. Ishall never forget the horrors of that dveadfal picture. It 
seems to this day more vivid than any of the scenes of that terrific night. 
“ Cut away everything—get clear of the schooner—up with the helm,” 
shouted the captain. ‘Square away the main yard—ease away the lar- 
board braces.” 

The brig paid off before the wind. The meu flew to cut away the 
lashings which held the dangerous foe to us. 

“ Huzza! we are clear,” shouted our crew, as we iore away from the 
schooner. 

Then ascended a cry of agony, despair, and horror, from the survivors 
of the pirates, as they stood on the deck of their fated vessel. They knew 
no mortal power could save them, and they had provoked alone the ven- 
geance of heaven. The explosion had been only partial, for the magazine 
was drowned, but the schooner was on fire, fore and aft, and sinking. 
One or the other of two dreadful’ deaths was to be the lot of all who re- 
mained on board. It was literally a struggle between the two elements, 
which should obtain the prey. The flames burned up brightly and fierce- 
ly, while the raging seas rose high above her sides and swept over her 
decks with terrific fury. The waves were to be triumphant! Ona sud- 
den a vast flame ascended as it were to the sky, and some declared, though 
it must have been the work of the itnagination, that they heard shrieks, 
aud groans, with shouts of mocking laughter, uttered by no earthly voi- 
ces. Then there was total darkuess, and the waves denced up where 
the ship had been. 

The pirate schooner had sunk. We afterwards had reason to kuow 
that the pirates had run us on board, in consequence of finding their ves 
sel in a sinking condition from the holes our shot had made. It was their 
only resource; they thought that they might take us by surprise, and 
perhaps capture us. At all events, they expected to have their revenge, 
by destroying us with themselves. 

The events I have been describing, took place in the course of a few 
minutes. How short the lapse of time since I had seen the pirate schoo- 
ner, like an evil spirit stalking through the mist, approaching to destroy 
us—and now, a blackened hulk, she was many fathoms Son in the 
depths of the ocean. 

Ido not mean to say I made these reflections at the moment, for my 
energies and those of all on board were required to repair our own dam- 
ages. They were considerable : our larboard bulwerks aud main chains 
were torn away, while the quarter was much stove in; and had the two 
vessels remained much longer together I verily believe our sides would 
have been ground down to the water. However, she still remained tight 

We secured the guns, got up temporary bulwarks and secured the 
main rigging. The brig had, on getting free from the enemy, been kept 
away on our proper course to the southward, nearly before the wind. 





CARICATURE. AND CARICATURISTS. 


There is nocountry in the world which has produced so many and such 
admirable caricaturists as Great Britain. The naiives of these isles have 
no where their superiors in humour, and perhaps possess a greater relish 
for it than any people on the face of the globe; but this is not the sole 
cause of our pre-eminence in the department of caricature. In what 
other country would such productions be permitted, as have been con- 
stantly disseminated over the kingdom for the public diversion during 
the last hundred and filty years? Monarchs have frequently been pre- 
sented to the common gaze ‘n these performances as objects of ndicule, 
nay, even of contempt; ministers have been held up to their countrymen 
as subjects of derision, of scorn, of execration; but we do not know, 
neither have we read of, any instance in which the venturous wight who 











= fall swing to his humour im this manner was ever brought up te be 
ealt with by the strong arm of the law. The satirist, the sc , 

the libeller have often, indeed, had to pay in purse and person for the 
indulgence of his wit, the utterance of his impiety, and the gratification 
of his malice, but the caricaturist has gone scot-free. It is,true, the Duke 
of Norfolk, of fifty years ago, was once so highly offended by a caricature 
representing him in the act of being tarned out of the lord-lieutenancy of 
his country, that he had it in meditation to 


“ Awake Revenge, from ebon den, with fell Alecto’s snake,” 


but he had been so many scores of times seen in the shop of the printseller 
laughing at merry and malicious effusions published against his political 
opponents, that he thought better of it. Fox and Burke, too, once called 
upon Mrs. Humphreys, at her shop in St. James’s Street, touching a 
print which was very hard upon the latter ; but Burke said it would make 
the good lady's fortune if he were to prosecute her; and Fox passed off 
as a joke what the great Irishinan probably did not feel as one. 

He must be no coinmon man who is a great caricaturist. It is not 
enough to exaggerate the minister’s mouth, or to give an unnatural pro- 
minence to the nose of the leader of the opposition. The true artist in 
this line must be a man well acquainted with life, and conversant with 
public affairs. He must, amongst several other faculties, be able to detect 
a flaw in reasoning, to discover a sophism in argument and to deduce, 
certain consequences from certain causes; and he must be able to set 
forth the weakness, the imbecility, or the madness that have become 
apparent to him after his discoveries, in the most ridiculous light or the 
most striking manner imaginable, so that all may see, and in a trice under- 
stand what it is he has been aiming at. 

We do not think our neighbours the French possess any large amount of 
talent for caricature. They are great wits; but wit 1s not often produci- 
ble from the point ofa graver. Coypel has been instanced by an Eng- 
lish writer as the Frenchman who might have done great things as a 
caricaturist. We have scen his illustrations to “ Don Quixotte,” upon 
which this opinion-of his probable merit in another branch was founded. 
They are admirably conceived, and finely executed ; and, undoubtedly, 
Coy pe! might have become a great caricaturist, if skill asa draughtsman 
were the sole faculty required But it is to the eredit of Coypel than 
anything appvoaching caricatare is not to be seen in his designs to “ Don 
Quixotte.’ The scenes in that wonderful romance are suggestive of an 
extravagant treatment to au ordinary artist, aad they have, mn truth, been 
frequeatiy valgarized by inferior hands; but his Sancho is strictly the 
Saucho of Cervantes ; aud the crazy Don is throughout every inch the 
gentleman. 

Our own genius, Hogarth, who sometimes deviated into caricature, was 
not a first-rate hand at it. The countenance of Wilkes was hardly sus- 
ceptible of caricature, aud Hogarth’s delineation of him is merely a 
capital likeness; but there is little hamour and little sense, in re resent- 
ing Churchill as a bear with a potof porter in one paw and a bludgeon in 
the other. When the first Lord Holland, and his son Charles, are repre- 
sented with the heads of foxes, we see the pictorial pun—if we may use 
the expression—and smile, or shrug our shoulders, as the case may be; 
but a oear with a tankard and cudgel is a miserably anomalous monster. 
Hogarth’s genius did not display itself to advantage in this department of 
art. , 

Unquestionably, the greatest caricaturist that England ever produced 
was James Gillray. The times in which he worked were stirring times, and 
party ran high Ticbe the whole of his career, so that he, who knew so 
well how to avail himself of them, had no lack of subjects. So far he 
was fortunate. Yet it is almost inconceivable how much this man did, 
and how well it was done. He is said to have produced not less than 
fifteen hundred cxricatures, social and political; many of them not 
merely drawings, or sketches, but pictures, full of figures, each of which 
coutributed to the fultilment of a most humorous or satirical design. His 
humour was extraordinary, his invention inexhauetible ; and his graver 
almost kept pace with the rapidity of his conceptions. . 

Of the history of this man, so celebrated in bis day, whose productions 
were the delight of millions, and who was really a great man in a way 
in which it is difficult to be anything at all,—very litle is known. 
Where he was born, and in what year, many enquire, but none can tell. 
A German dictionary of artists iuforins us that he was the son ofa Chelsea 
pensioner, and that he was brought up to the business of a writing-en- 
graver. On what autbority this is stated we do not know; but that he 
was an engraver of pictures—not a writing-engraver, 1s certain ; for Mr. 
Smith, of Lisle Street, has seen,—we believe has in his possessi. n—some 
of his performances in that way, with his name to them. He first appear- 
ed asa cavricaturist about 1782, and he lived for many years with Mrs. 
Humphreys, who published his works, and at whose house he died. His 
last caricature bears the date of 1811, ia which year he was deprived of 
his reason—a ealamity uuder which he lingered for four years. Our 
friend Mr. Keany Meadows has often, when a boy, looked up at the grat- 
ing before the wiadow of the garret in which he was confined. He died, 
and was buried at St. James’s, Piccadilly, where a tablet waserected to 
his memory,—2 memory which is thus embalmed in the pages of the 
“* Gentleman’s Magaziue” for 1815. 

«June 1st.—In St. James’s Street, Mr. James Gillray, the celebrated 
artist, well-known for his numerous engraved works, be ogi for his 
caricatures.” This we believe to be the sole historical notice in an Eng- 
lish publication, of the life of a man whose breadth, without coarseness, 
of humour was never exceeded, and whose political caricatures not un- 
frequently animated patriotism, and invigorated public spirit. 

Mr. Wrighi’s recent work, “ England, under the House of Hanover, 
illustrated from the Caricatures and Satires of the day,” suggested to us 
what we have just setdown. Hisidea was a mosttelicitous and original one, 
and beariug in mind that his labour must necessarily have been one of pain- 
ful selection, it is admirably accomplished. The author tell us: “ The 
original plan adopted has been to use caricatures and satires in the same 
manner that other historical illustrations are commonly used, by extract- 
ing from them the point, or, at least, a point, which bears more particu- 
larly or directly on the subject under consideration: thus,a few figures 
are taken from a caricature.” But some of the more remarkable carica- 
tures have been given entire on separate plates. We shall forthwith pro- 
ceed to describe to the reader a few of the wood-cuts, that he may derive 
some, however faint, notion of the sort of book this is. 

Everybody knows that George IV. when Prince of Wales, and in his 
early days, led a very scandalous and disorderly life; and that although 
for some time, in spite of his vices, he was rather a favourite of the le, 
he had many enemies, if they may not indeed be rather called friends of 
the Government, whose object it was to run him down. It is not to be 
supposed that the caricaturists coald let slip the opportunity of depicting 
irregularities which were so well adapted fur the pencil. Accordingly 
many caricatures were published in vhich the prince and his friends 
(Fox nd Sheridan appeared pretty often) were held up to the reproba- 
tion of a virtuous public. Amongst others wasone, published on the 18th 
of January, 1787, in which he is represented as the prodigal son, the at- 
tendant upon and associate of swine. At his side lie the Prince’s feathers 
cast into the mire, and we only see the word “ honi’” inscribed on the 

arter. 
’ But if the prodigality of the Prince excited the censure of the respecta- 
ble, it was not long before its opposite, as daily exemplified by his illus- 
trious parents, began to attract the attention of such as considered 
fragality is not a virtue that derives much lustre from its patronage b 

rinces. To say the truth, Peter Piudar and the caricaturists eving 
fittle delicacy in their invasion of the privacy of the palace. In November, 
1791, a caricature was published, depicting the King and Queen as a 
farmer and his wife, solicitous about the main-chance, 1n the act of going 
to market, and exulting in the probable saving of the most pal sums. 
In the same month, two prints appeared which “ came home to busi- 
ness and bosoms” of the reyal pair. In the former, the King is presented 
in dishabille, toasting his muffins for breakfast; whilst, in > companion 
print, Queen Charlotte in homely attire, although her capacious pocket 


,not contain her hoarded gains, is frying sprats for supper. . 
ie March, 1792, Gillray published a coslenhaat entitled “ Anti-Saccha- 


rites,” in which, by way of “a noble example of economy.” the royal 
princesses are shown by their parents how to drink their tea without su- 
gar. “ Above all, remember how much expense it will save your pa- 
pa!” exclaims the Queen ; “ Ob, delicious! delicious !” cries bis serene 
and anti-succharine majesty. In July of the same year, our great carica- 
turist published an admirable print called “ Temperance enjoying a frugal 
Meal.” Seated at their table, in the enjoyment of eggs, the King and- 
Queen are here seen breakfasting on the most frugal fare, which is served 
from the most sumptuous plate. ' } 

Two mouths before this print was published, penta a caricature in 
four compartments, called “Vices overlooked in the new Proclamation. 
These vices, said to be exemplified by the royal family, were, Avarice; 
represented by the Kingand Queen ; Drunkenness, by the Prinee of Wales, 
Gambling, by the Duke of York; and Debauchery, by the Duke of Clar- 
ence. Avarice is shown in the persons of the King and Queen, who—not 
with that pensive expression of countenance which the practice of ~—— 
ity enforces,—but with a lively satisfaction, are hugging their hoarded 
treasures, while a book of interest-tables lies betwees them. 
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The excesses of the first French revolution, the proceedings of the 
National Convention, and the exciting effect they produced upon the 
ish people, furnished many subjects for the pencil of the caricaturist. 
In Jan , 1793, Gillray published one representing Pitt aggravating the 
terrors of John Bul], who carries a gun, bat is terribly alarmed, although 
he knows not why he should be so. Seduced from his allegiance, honest 
John Bull has not yet been; yet, loyal to the backbone, he has been 
partly carried away by “ the spirit of the age.” One of his waistcoat 
pockets contains the “ Rightsof Man,” the othera loyal pamphlet ; on 
one side of his hat is the tricolor, inscribed “ Vive la liberté,” on the other 
the true blue, with “God save the King.” John and his conductor occu- 
py a strong fortress; the latter is looking through a glass at a flock of 
geese, which his fears have metamorphosed into an invading army. The 
alarm of the minister is shown in the incoherence of his talk—a burlesque 
on his speech at the opening of parliament. ‘ There, John! there ! they 
are. I seethem! get your arms ready, John! they're rising and coming 
upon us from all parts; there! there’s ten thousand saxsculottes DOW On 
the ge; and there ! look on the other side! the Scotch have caught 
the itch, too, and the wild Irish have begun to pull off their breeches! . 
O Lord, John ! Oh Lord we’re all rained !—they’ll murder us and make 
us into aristocrat pies !” The minister’s alarm communicates itself to his 
companion, whose common sense, however, is not altogether to be frigh- 
tened outofhim. “ Aristocrat pies! Lord defend us! wounds, measter, 
roe my a poor honest simple fellow out of his wits !..---- And yet 

‘Il be shot it l can see anything but a few geese gabbling together. But, 
Lord help my silly head! how should such a aiipsie as I be able tosee 
anything right. I don’t know what occasion for I to see at all, for that 
matter. ..... My business is only to fire when and where measter orders— 
and to pay fur the gunpowder. But, measter of mine (if I may speak a 
word) what's the use of firing now ? what can us two do against all them 
hundreds of thousands of millions of monsters? Lord, measter, had we 
not better try if they won't shake hands with us, and be friends ?” 

+ How all thisreminds us of the present state of affairs in France, and how 
John’s last suggestion would please Mr. Cobden. 

In 1797, taxation had risen to a fearful height ; but no hope was held 
forth of a present or speedy reduction. On the contrary, no sooner had 
Parliament met at the end of that year, than it was officially announced 
that a heavy addition to the assessed taxes would be made. In December, 
a print appeared, entitled “‘ More Visitors to John Bull; or, The Assessed 
Taxes.” The troublesome visitors are represented as introducing them- 
selves to John Bull in a corporeal and appropriate form. John, surprised 
and alarmed, inquires, “ What do you want, you little devils? ain’t I 

lagued with enough of you already? More pickpockets’ work, I sup- 
ose?” Blandly and courteourly the imps meke answer, “ Please your 
honour, we are the Arseised Taxes.”’ 

The man who designed this plate was a true genius. To clothe “the 
palpable and the familiar,”—the too palpable, the too familiar,—in “a 
ae paradise of such sweet flesh,” argues a poetical soul of the highest 
order. 

Taxation was not much lightene.l between 1797 and 1805. Pitt’s 
budget for the latter year called forth very severe strictures, and a heavi- 
iv increased duty on salt created universal discontent. [People said that 
the genius of taxation, having traversed the rest of the house, had now 
descended into the kitchen; and a caricature depicts the premier in the 
act of scaring the cook, by suddenly popping his head out of the salt-box, 
with the greeting,—“ How do you do, cookey?” ‘ Curse the fellow,” 
says the cook, ‘“‘ how he has frightened me! think, in my heart, he is 
getting in everywhere! Who the deuce would have thought of finding 

im in the salt-box ?” 

A later caricature (1816) given by Mr. Wright, celebrating Mr. Vansit- 
tart’s tax on soap, is very similar in conception, and is undoubtedly from 
the hand of George Cruikshank. 

The success of the British Navy in 1798 gave rise to a variety of cari- 
catures. Amongst others published by Gillray is one entitled “ John Bull 
taking a Luncheon ; or, British Cooks cramming old Grumble-gizzard 
with nchére.”” John, seated at tuble, is almost orerwhelmed y the 
solicivcus attentions of naval cooks, Nelson, Howe, Warren, Duncan, Vin- 
cent, Bridport, Gardiner, &c. John is swallowing a frigate at a mouth- 
fal, and evidently improving under his new regimen. “What! more frica- 
sees!” he exclaims; “ why, ea rogues, you, where do you think I shall 
find room to stow all you bring in?” ‘A pot of stout to wash his food 
down stands by his side; a picture of “ Bonaparte in Egypt,” hanging 
from the wall, is partly concealed by Nelson’s hat, and Fox and Sheridan 
(suspected of sympathy with the French) are seen through the window 
running away in terror at John Bull’s voracity. - 

The threatened invasion of England by Buonaparte, in 1803, was ridi- 
culed by Gillray in a caricature, published on thé 26th June, and called 
“The King of Brobdiguag and Gulliver.” George III. as the King of 
Brobdignag is represented as eyeing through his glass his pigmy enemy 
with contemptuous curiosity. 

_This is one of Gillray’s finest conceptions, 
King, who had never before seen himself presented in s0 magnanimous a 
light. It was sold by thousands, and had no small share in sustaining the 
national spirit-— Bentley's Miscellany. 





and mightily pleased the 





THE GREAT BEDFORD LEVEL. 


While the western side of the island of Great Britain is remarkable for 
its generally rocky and mountainous character, the eastern side is for the 
most part equally distinguished by its alluvial plains and soft sylvan 
scenery; the truth seeming to be, that the eastern coast is composed to 
a large extent of the washings of mud and sand from the higher regions of 
the west. In some places the beach on the eastern shore consists of wide 
tracts of pure sand laid bare at the recess of the tides, and at others it is 
of the character of a marsh, in which water and vegetation carry on a 
contest for mastery. We propose to give a short account of the largest 
of these marshes, usually called “the great level of the fens,” or “the 
Great Bedford Level.” 

The district comprised in this term, about seventy miles long, and from 
7 to forty wide, containing nearly 700,000 acres, is bounded by the 
high lands of six counties—Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Northampton, and Lincoln. The waters of nine counties are carried 
through it by eight rivers, four of which—the Witham, Welland, Nene, 
and Ouse—discharging their contents into the great estuary of the Wash, 
form the natural outfalls for that portion of the country. For a long pe- 
riod, extending farther back than our oldest historical records, this ais. 
trict has been an immense swamp, dreary and pestilential. The quantity 
of water pouring down from the uplands was greater than, from the level- 
ness of the surface and choked condition of the outlets, could find a 
ready passage to the sea; besides which, the tides from the German 
Ocean rushing up the streams caused periodical inundations, and the 
whole region became a succession of sbeale, stagnant lakes or meres, with 
intervening gee of slimy bogs, and a few elevated spots resembling 
islands. Such a wilderness as this must have been a paradise for wild- 
fowl, noxious reptiles, and barbarian freebooters. We have no know- 
ledge of any attempts at reclamation prior to those of the Romans; re- 
mains of forts, mounds, and gravel dikes, made by these enterprising in- 
vaders being yet visible. One of their dikes, commencing on the Nene at 
Peterborough, may be traced to Lincoln, and, according to the late Mr. 
Rennie, as far asthe Trent. 

From what we know of the Romans, we may believe that their works 
were maintained by powerful industry; they compelled the natives to 
cut down trees and raise banks; but on their departure in the fifth cen- 
tury the barriers and drains were neglected and destroyed, and the fens 
relapsed into their original condition. During the Saxon rule several 
monasteries were built on some of the higher grounds, the immediate 
9 ee of which were doubtless protected and improved by the monks ; 

t beyond this nothing was done in the way of general improvement. 
Readers of history will remember the use wade of the fens in the 
Danish and Norman invasions: the woodsand marches became strong- 
holds for fugitives, and a camp of refuge was held for man years in def. 
ance ofthe enemy. It is probable that the condition of the district may 
ph Sometimes better than at others; for Henry of Huntingdon 
and William of Malmesbury speak of itin glowing terms, describing the 
beauties ofthe level surface, the rich grass, vines, and apple-trees. Most 
likely this description was applied to the elevated sites cultivated by 
monks or other proprietors, as sudden floods occasionally devastated the 
rest of the country. Obscure traditions tell of inundations in far remote 
times; Dugdale records an irruption of the sea which took placein 1236, 
and destroyed men, ships, land, and cattle. A similar deluge occurred in 
1613, and again in later times, so that the level kept up the character 

ven of it, as having been “ for the space of many ages a vast and deep 
en, affording little benefit to the realm other than fish or fowl, with over- 
much harbour to a rude and almost barbarous sort of lazy and beggarl 
people.” Down even to within a very recent period, much of the p- wed 
consisted of dismal sloughs, overgrown with acres of reeds, a fountain of 
ague ona large scale. The inhabitants lived in a state of isolation from 
one another, and travelling was so difficult, that boards were affixed to 


8 ses Zé 
the horses’ shoes to prevent them sinking into the soft soil. 
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The task of reclaiming such a morass must have appeared hopeless, yet 
adventurers have not been wanting. From the era of William the Con- 
queror to the reign of Elizabeth, various bold efforts were made to re- 
claim at least portions of the fens. James I. also regarded the subject 
with much interest : successful drainage would give him uew lands to 
distribute among his followers ; and he is reported to have said that he 
“ would not suffer any longer the land to be abandoned to the use of the 
waters”. In his reign the first local act for draining was obtained, but not 
without great opposition. To insure success, the king invited from Hol- 
land Cornelius Vermuyden, an eminent Zealander, whose knowledge and 
abilities were presumed equal to the task. The undertaking was further 
supported by several Datch capitalists, who, by what appeared tobe a 
prudent investment, secured a home in the new country to which to flee 
in case of emergency. Vermuyden was knighted by James; the remu- 
neration for his services was to be 95,000 acres of the fen. Though an 
able man, he originated many fatal errors, particularly that of relying too 
much on artificial cuttings, and neglecting the naturaloutfalls. His efforts 
in many instances were but temporarily successful. In addition tonatural 
obstacles, he had to encounter those opposed to him by the inhabitants, 
who were exasperated at the “ invasion,” as they termed it, of their com- 
mop lands. Their hostility was directed not only against “ the foreign- 
ers,” butagainst draining altogether. For the gratification of a few pet- 
ty interests, it was thought better that a large tract of country should re- 
main a pestilential waste than become productive. So great was the dis- 
content, that when, in the reign of Charles I., a tax of six shillings per 
acre was laid on the whole fen land, to provide a drainage fund, not a 
single penny could be collected. An estateof 35,000 acres, which the 
Earl of intone had obtained and cultivated under the authority of the 
king, was reduced to its former condition by a mischievous assemblage of 
the “ lazy and beggarly people,” who broke down the banksand destroy- 
ed the drains. Rather than tolerate the presence of the hated foreigners, 
the fenmen petitioned the Earl of Bedford, who held large estates near 
Ely, to undertake the work. He did so; large cuttings were effected, 
the principal being the “ Old Bedford river,” twenty-one miles long : 
but in the end the work was again stopped, in consequence of the oppo- 
sition to the Dutch labourers who were employed. The son and succes- 
sor of the earl, some years afterwards, in company with other adventurers, 
resumed operations under authority of an act of the Long Parliament, 
and now the “ New Bedford river’ was cut, and other useful drainages 
effected. Scottish prisoners, captured by Cromwell at the battle of Dun- 
bar, and Dutch prisoners, taken by Blake in his action with Tromp, were 
set to work on this great effort at land reclamatian. After Cromwell's 
death, the works languished ; but by the exertions of the Earl of Bedford, 
acharter was obtained from Charles 11., and the “ Corporation of the 
Bedford Level” established in 1644. The body still exists; and to their 


able managementare due the gradual improvements which have eversince 
taken place. 


The opposition encountcred by the early adventurers abated as the 
economic results of their labours became apparent; and attempts to re- 
claim different portions of the fens were made by other parties. The at- 
tempts, however, were rendered in agreat measure abortive, by neglect- 
ing the outfalls of the river into the sea ; the waters, not having free vent, 
were thrown back upon the interior, and there remained but to adopt 
the alternative uf mechanical drainage. First a few horse-mills, and 
afterwards a vast number of windmills, were employed to raise the 
water; but all proved unavailing, until the powerful and continuous aid 
of steam was called into operation. At the present time there ure from 
40 to 50 steam-engines and 250 windmills working at the fens. The con- 
sequence is, that vast tracts of ground, once swampy and dotted over with 
pools, have been reclaimed and brought under aldesiine, A powerful 
steam-engine is pumping the water out of Whittlesey Mere, which spreads 
over 100 acres; and Holm Fen, which, a few years since, was a reed shoai 
of 5000 acres, now produces crops of excellent wheat. Ugg Mere is 
changed into productive fields; and Ramsey Mere, 560 acres, “ which 
once grew enormous quantities of long reeds (used for theteing in the 
neighbouring counties), now comprises three farms of beautiful land, on 
a higher level than the surrounding fen. And this mere has now farm 
buildings built upon its bed, a good gravel road running through the 
middle of it, and produces fine crops of wheat and oats.” 

As a necessary consequence, the value of lands has increased with the 
march of improvement. Farms which, thirty years ago, were bought at 
L.5 per acre, are now worth seven oreight times as much. The annual 
rental of 1000 acres near Harncastle, in what is now one of the richest 
districts, was at one time less than L.10. Now the fertility and productive- 
ness of the Great Level have become proverbial—for crops and cattle there 
are few places which excelit. Some cf its productions—such as woodand 
peppermint—are peculiar to the district ; and recently a Yorkshire com- 
pany have taken a considerable tract of some of the best land on lease for 
the cultivation of chicory. Within the last seven years the farms and pas- 
tures have been still further improved by weiaibening ; and the peaty 
soil, as it becomes drier, subsides from two to three feet, and is renaered 
more fruitful by the compression. Clay is found throughout the level, at 
various depths below the surface, and has been largely taken advantage 
of for admixtore with the lighter soil. The excavations made from time 
to time have brought to light many evidences of the former state of the 
fens—whole forests of oak and fir lying flat, with the roots yet firmly im- 
bedded in the subjacent earth, remains of boats and habitations, farming 
implements and tools; and in one singular instance a meadow was ex- 
posed with the swaths of grass still ranged on the surface as they fell 
under the scythe. The discovery of these relics at different depths Ba 
tothe conclusion that the Level was at one time avast estuary, in which 
tho seaat different epochs has deposited layers of silt. 

The presidency of the Bedford Level Corporation has devolved upon 
several eminent noblemen from the time of Francis, Earl of Bedford, to 
the present time. The company appoint a registrar and receiver-general 
of the taxes levied for the maintenance of works, aud an engineer. The 
latter employs a superintendent, with a staff of sluice-keepers and labour- 
ers, whose duty it is to attend to the outfalls and make the necessary re- 
pairs. He is authorised to prevent the mooring of vessels in improper 
situations, or the deposition of any impediment that may retard the flow 
of the water. For the latter purpose he is furnished with rakes and other 
implements for the periodical weeding and clearing of the rivers. Each 
division of the Level has its superintendent and subordinate staff. The 
sluice-keepers are required to be on the watch night and day to close the 
gates against the flood-tide, and open them at the ebb, by which means 
the channels are kept scoured out. They have also to see that boats pass 
through the gates according to the established regulations, and to keep a 
daily account of the depth of the water on the sill of the sluice, recording 
floods or any other unusual rise. 

The embanking up of the water-courses has brought a most important 
means of fertilisation within reach of the fen-flarmers, known as “ warp- 
ing.” This consists in flooding the lands one or two feet deep, by open- 
ing sluices placed for the purpose, and allowing the water to remain until 
all the mud in suspension is deposited before it is again drawn off. In 
this way any number of inches of a most valuable fertiliser may be spread 
over the land, with but little trouble or expense, and with a most re- 
munerative effect. Such is the quantity of mud brought down by the 
rivers which traverse the fens, that the operation of warping is continual- 
ly and naturally going on at their embouchures to an extent scarcely credi- 
ble. According to Sir John Rennie, on the Nene channel the deposit was 
fourteen feet, and on the Ouse twenty-five feet perpendicular, in about six 
years. The quantity, however, varies according to situation; but two 
feet per annum appears to be no unusual amount. This circumstance has 
led to the taking in of many hundreds of acres from the sea. The first 
plant that makes its appearance on the new lands is the marsh samphire, 
which is soon followed by “‘sea-wheat” (T'riticrun repens) and grasses. 
“ Experience has shown,” observes a writer in the Agricultural Society’s 
Journal, to whose Report we are indebted for several particulars, “ that 
the ground a to be covered by nature with samphire or other plants, 
or with grass, before an attempt is made to embank it.”’ 

Similar reclamations are taking place at the outfall of the Welland, 
where the stream at present is compelled in a tortuous course by mud 
banks. The method adopted is to straighten the channel of the river by 
placing ‘‘ two rows of bush fagots, perhaps fifty yards in advance on the 
mud, at low water, on each side of the river. After a few tides these 
ees heaps are found full of ‘ warp,’ a mixture of fine sand and mud, 
which renders them in some degree solid; another tier of fagots is then 
laid upon the first, and is again embodied with them by the warp. This 
kind of embankment is continued in a straight line over sand and through 
water, or across the old bed of the river, the fagots being sunk in the 
water and bedded in the soft mud, by means of earth, &c., thrown upon 
them out of boats. One row is always advanced before the other on that 
side which will most impede the current of the river; the tide, in com- 
ing up, overflows this weak fence, filling it with warp, and making it so 
strong, that the ebb water is unabie to remove such an obstacle from its 
course, and is compelled to dig out a new channel through the sandbank 
in the intended direction. In this way the fagots are advanced, taking 


care to keep the “ scour’ side foremost, and a new deep channel is worn 
by the water.” 


The most beneficial improvements yet effected in the draining of the 
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‘ens are the new outfall of the Nene at Wisbeach, and that of the Ouse, 
by what is called the Eau Brink Cat, at Lynn. The former of these 
works cost L.200,000 ; butby making the pee, be ~ yeprenpenen more 
than ten thousand acres were gained from the sea, besides the promise of 
future increase. For no sooner is a barrier bank raised, than the sea be- 
gins immediately to throw down a deposit at its foot. In this way the 
outside of some banks is elevated higher than the inside. By the 24 miles 
of the Eeu Brink Cut, the work of the late Mr. Rennie, the last circuitous 
bends of the Ouse, stretching double that distance, are avoided. The 
cost was L.150,000: a good part of the sum was wasted in deteating the 
opposition offered to the bill authorising the work in its passage through 
parliament, After the opening of the new cutting in 1821, its utility be- 
came so obvious, that five years afterwards, it was rendered still more 
serviceable by widening. . 

‘ In 1751, a Boa and comprehensive scheme was proposed by Mr Kin- 
derley for uniting the rivers flowing into the Wash in one common channel 
and conveying them away into deep water, The project, 9 most master. 
ly one, has been since then occasionally revived, but no active measures 
taken to carry it into execution. In 1839 Sir J Rennie drew up a report 
on the subject, demonstrating its entire practicability. The proposal is 
to straighten and embank the outfalls of the Nene, Ouse, Witham, and Wel- 
land—to conduct them to the centre of the Wash by a grand system of 
barrier banks, which will give an additional fall of six feet and thus 
secure a channel that shall keep itself clear, and at the same time 
more effectually drain the interior; besides which, it would offer a 
safe roadstead for vessels. There is now reason to hope that the 
project so long in abeyance will be realised. Within the past few weeks 
meetings have been held on the subject at London and Lynn. The leading 
men ot the latter town will subscribe L.120,000 towards the undertak- 
ing; and it is understood that application for the neccessary powers will be 
made to the next session of parliament. Seventy thousand acres of the 
Wash are already left dry at low water; but should this scheme be carried 
into effect, the number of acres reclaimed w:!! be 190,000—s territory lar- 

er than some of our present counties—for which the name of Victoria 
Covel has been proposed. The cost of reclaiming is estimated at L.17 
an acre, while the land, when gained, will be worth 1.60 per acre. 
According to one of the calculations, in 1862 the shareholders will be re- 
ceiving 4 per cent. in addition to the repayment of the whole of their cap- 
ital. Such a work as this is quite in accordance with the engineering in- 
telligence and capacity of the age of which it will remain a monument, 
stamped with a higher character than the great undertakings of antiquity 
—that of utility. When completed, we may hope that other portions of 
the island will receive the same attention. For example, the Solway Firth, 
Morecambe Bay, the Leven and Duddon Sands, all of which, if reclaim- 
ed, would add largely to the resources of the empire. A somewhat 
similar project is contemplated by our neighbours the Dutch in connection 
with a railway from Flushing to Middleburg, and across the islands of 
Walcheren and Beveland, to unite with a line on the mainland. At the 
narrowest part of the Sloe—the channel between the two islands—em- 
bankments or jetties have been carried some distance into the water, 
round which the conflicting tidal currents cf the East and West Scheldt 
have deposited such a thickness of silt, that Mr G Rennie, on making @ 
professional inspection of the place, found the channel! fordable at low 
water, and recommended the carrying of the embankment entirely across, 
by which means it is calculated 400,000 acres will be naturally reclaimed 
in the course of six years, and be worth L.40 an acre. The Dutch au- 
thorities have not yet determined on the project, but we think they can- 
not reject so desirable an acquisition of territory, especially as the railway 
will assist in restoring to Middleburg a share of its former prosperity. 
We cannot conclude our notice of the great level of the fens better than 
in the words of Sir John Rennie’s report :—“If ever the undertaking should 
be carried into effect, not only will the drainage and sone of an ex- 
tensive district, bordering on the rivers Ouse, Nene, Welland, and Witham, 
and the Great Wash, and comprising little short of a million acres of 
land, be greatly improved, and thus their power of production be greatly 
augmented, which alone is worthy of considerable sacrifice to obtain, but 
an entire new district, containing 150,000 acres of valuable land (which 
is half as large again as the entire county of Rutland, which contains only 
95,000 acres), may be added to the kingdom. It will, I trust, be admitted 
that few enterprises, if any, have offered a more satisfactory prospect, 
whether regarded in the light of profit to the individual or to the commu- 
nity at large, and such as ought to command attention. 








THE MAN IN THE RESERVOIR. 


A FANTASIE PIECE. 


We borrow this exceedingly clever sketch from the columns of the Literary World. It is 
from the pen of Charles Fenno Hoffman. 

You may see some of the best society in New York on the top of the 
Distributing Reservoir, any of these fine October mornings. There were 
two or three carriages in waiting, and half a dozen senatorial-looking 
mothers with young children, pacing the parapet. a8 we basked there the 
other day in the sunshine—now watching the pickerel that ye along 
the lucid edges of the black pool within, and now looking off upon the 
scene of rich and wonderous variety that spreads along the two rivers on 
either side. _ 

“ They may talk of Alpheus and Arethusa,” murmured an idling 80- 
phomore, who had found his way thither during recitation hours, “ but 
the Croton in passing over an arm of the sea at paren deyvil, and burst- 
ing to sight again in this truncated pyramid, beats it all hollow. By 
George, too, the bay yonder looks as blue as ever the Agean Sea to By- 
ron’s eye, gazing from the Acropolis? But the painted foliage on those 
crags!—the Greeks must have dreamed of such a vegetable P enomenon 
in the midst of their greyish olive groves, or they never would have sup- 
plied the want of itin their landscape by embroidering their marble tem- 
ples with gay colours. Did you see that pike break, Sir?” 

“T did not.” 

‘‘ Zounds! his silver fin flashed upon the black Acheron, like a restless 
soul that hoped yet to mount from the pool.” ' 

“The place seems suggestive of fancies to you?” we observed in reply 
to the rattlepate. : Ave ; 

‘It is, indeed, for I have done up a good deal of anxious thinking with- 
in a circle of a few yards where that fish broke just now.” 

« A singular place for meditation—the middle of the reservoir ! 

“ You look incredulous, Sir—but it’s a fact. A fellow can never tell 
until he is tried, in what situation his most earnest meditations may be 
concentrated. Iam boring you, though?” : 

‘Not at all. But you seem so familiar with the spot, I wish you could 
tell me why that ladder leading down to the water is lashed against the 
stone-work in yonder corner 1?’ : , 

“ That ladder,” said the young man, brightening at the question, ‘‘ why 
the position, perhaps the very existence of that ladder, resulted from ree 
meditations in the reservoir, at which you smiled just now. Shall I tel 
you all about them ?” 

“Pray do.” om! 

$s Well, you have seen the notice forbidding any one to fish in the yo 
yoir. Now when I read that warning, the spirit of the thing st oe ; me 
at once, as inferring nothing more than that one should not peng A. ry a 
perance potations of our citizens by steeping bait in it, of | , reel 3 
you probably know the common way of taking pike with . sliy wih tite 
delicate wire. I wasdetermined to have a touch at the fellows wt 
kind of tackle. ’ P 

‘I chose a moonlight night; and an hour before the = postage 
to visitors, I secreted myself within the walls, ager od po 
night on the top. All went as I could wish it. The nig het et ee 
but it was only a variable drift of broken clouds w ald o vot ko 
moon. I had a walking cane-rod with me which would "To this con 
margin of the water, and several foot beyond, © necessary. 10 this 

i out fifteen inchesinlength. : 
ge pe parapet for a considerable time, but not a single 
fish could I see. The clouds made @ flickering light and shade, tha 
wholly foiled my steadfast gaze. I was convinc® that should they why 
up thicker my whole night’s adventure would be thrown a itl An 
should I not descend the sloping wall and get nearer on a level with - 
fish, for thus alone can I hope to see one?’ The question had hardly 
shaped itself in my mind before I had one leg over the iron beg 7 saci 

“If you look around you will see now that there are some half doz 
weeds growing here and there, amid the fissures of the solid money. 
In one or the ssures from whence these spring, I planted a oes 
began my descent. The reservoir was fuller than it is now, ors Ae e “ 
strides would have carried me to the margin of the water. Hol Te ee 
to the cleft above, I felt round with one foot for a place to plant it belo 
at) In that moment the flap of a ee pike made me look round, and 
the roots of the weed upon which I partially depended, gave way ne 
was in the act of turning. Sir, one’s senses are sharpened in deadly _ 
as I live now,I distinctly heard the bells of Trinity chiming midnig - 
Lrose to the surface the next instant, immersed in the stone cauldron, 
where I must swim for my life heaven only could tell how 


' 
one. 
= 











1848. 
Notices of New Works. 


Suanpy M’Gutre. New York. 1848. E. Dunigan.---The neat style 
in which this book is got up, and a certain flavour of quaintness in its 
title, has induced us to open it and read some portions. It is, however, so 
palpable an attempt to ridicule the Protestant, and eulogise the Roman 
Catholic religion, so manifest an effort to stigmatise the British Govern- 
ment and the English people, that we confess it has but small interest for 
us, and would have but little for nine tenths of our readers. Our Pro- 


testantism and ovr loyalty are not wavering; they are not with us ‘open 


questions;” and we care not, therefore, to spend much time in discussing 


them, whilst 60 many debatable subjects are afloat. After this foregone 
conglasion, any remarks upon the literary merits of the work might ap- 
pear to result from prejudice, and we therefore content ourselves with 
announcing it. We forgot to remark thot it is published anonymously. 


Macavtay’s Fortucomixo Histony.—In the absence cf uew Works of 
interest, we gladly give place to the following introduction by Macaulay 
himself of his “ History of England from the Accession of James Il.” It 
is advertised by Longmans, the London publishers, to be out early in 
December; the Harpers of this city have some of the proof-sheets in ad- 
vance for re-publication, and from them this extract is made. It will be 
observed that Macaulay purposes to enlarge some what the ordinary sphere 
of history. In common hands there might be some risk of luwering its 
dignity—in his the most ordinary topics will be elevated. We presume 
this work will be the topic of the day when it is fairly ushered into life ; 
for though Macaulay has failed in his political aspirations, as a writer he 
has taken a firm and lasting hold of all admirers of the English language. 


“I purpose to write the History of England from the Accession of 
King James the Second, down to a time which is within the memory of 
men still living. Ishall recount the errors, which, in a few months, alien- 
ated a loyal gentry and priesthood from the house of Stuart. I shal! trace 
the course of that revolution which terminated the long struggle between 
our sovereigns and their parliaments, and bound up together the rights 
of the people, and the title of the reigning dynasty. J shall relate how 
the new settlement was, during n any troubled years, successfully defen- 
ded against foreign and domestic enemies; how under that settlement, 
the authority of law and the security of property were found to be com- 

atible with a liberty of discussion and of individual action never before 

nown; how from the auspicious union of order and freedom, sprang a 
prosperity of which the annals of human affairs had furnished no example; 
how our country, from a state of ignominious vassalage, rapidly rose to the 
place of umpire among European powers; how her opulence and her mar- 
tial glory grew together; how, by wiseand resolute good faith, was grad- 
ually established a public credit fruitful of marvels, which to the states- 
men of any former age would have seemed incredible; how a gigantic 
commerce gave birth to a maritime power, compared with which every 
other maritime power, ancient or modern, sinks into insignificance ; how 
Scotland, after ages of enmity, was at length united to England, not 
merely by legal bonds, but by indissoluble ties of interest and affection ; 
how in America, the British colonies rapidly became far mightier and 
wealthier than the realms which Cortez and Pizarro had added to the 
dominions of Charles the Fifth ; how in Asia, British adventurers found- 
ed an empire not less splendid and more durable than that of Alexander. 

“ Nor will it be less my daty faithfully to record disasters mingled 
with triamphs, with great national crimes and follies far more humiliat- 
ing than any disaster. It will be seen that what we justly account our 
chief blessings were not without alloy. It will be seen that the system 
which effectually secured our liberties against the encroachments of 
kingly power, gave birth to a new class of abuses from which absolute 
monarchies are exempt. It will be seen that, in consequence partly of 
unwise interference, and partly of unwise neglect, the increase of wealth 
and the extension of trade produced, together with immense good, some 
evils from which poor and rude societies are free. It will be seen how, in 
two important dependencies of the crown, wrong was followed by just 
retribution; bow imprudence and obstinacy broke the ties which bound 
the North American colonies to the parent state ; how Ireland, cursed by 
the domination of race over race, and religion over religion, remained 
indeed a member of the empire, but a withered and distorted member, 
adding no strength to the body politic, and reproachfully pointed at by.all 
who feared or envied the greatness of England. 

“ Yet, unless I greatly deceive myself, the general effect of this che- 
quered narrative will be to excite thankfulness in all religious minds, and 
hope in the breasts of all patriots. For the history of our country durin 
the last hundred and sixty years is eminently the history of physical, o 
moral, and of intellectual improvement. Those who compare the age 
on which their lot has fallen with a goldenage which exists only in their 
imagination, may talk of degeneracy and decay ; but no man who is cor- 
rectly informed as to the past will be disposed to take a morose or des- 
ponding view of the present. 

__.‘ Ishould very imperfectly execute the task which I have undertaken, 
ifI were merely to treat of battles and sieges, of the rise aud fall of ad- 
ministrations, of intrigues in the palace, and of debates in the parliament. 
It will be my endeavour to relate the history of the people as well as the 
history of the government, to trace the progress of useful and ornamental 
arts, to describe the rise of religious sects and the changes of literary 
taste, to portray the manners of suceessive generations, and not to pass 
y with neglect even the revolutions which have taken place in dress, 
furniture, repasts, and public entertainments. I shall cheerfully bear 
the reproach of having descended below the dignity of history, if I can 
succeed in placing before the English of the nineteenth century a true 
picture of the life of their ancestors. The events which I propose to 
relate, form only a single act of a great and eventful drama extending 
through ages, and must be very imperfectly understood, unless the plot 
of the preceding acts be well known. I ‘shall therefore introduce my 
narrative by a slight sketch of the history of our country, from the 
earliest times. I shall pass very rapidly over many centuries: butI shall 
dwell at some length on the vicissitudes of that contest which the ad- 
ministration of King James the Second brought to a decisive crisis.” 











New Music.—We have received from Mr. Dvnots several morceaux 
arranged for the piano by Mlle. Louise Chouquet. They show much 
taste in the selection, and appear to be well adapted for the drawing-room, 
yet not over-long, nor difficult of execution. They consist of Giorno 
@ orrore, the favourite duo from Semiramide—Souvenirs from Verdi's I due 


Foscari—a divertissement upon a March by Winter—and a Mazurka and 
Galop from Verdi's Ernani. 


naeiliaaiatiatias 
ART-UNION. 

We beg to call the attention of our readers to a large and exceedingly 
fine picture, by Auchenbach, an artist of Dusseldorf, now hanging on the 
walls of this institution. We understand it has been lent to the Society 
by a gentleman from Philadelphia, and we are sure that the Managers 
must appreciate and be grateful for such a loan. One such work will do 
more to improve the taste of visitors, and stimulate the talent of artists, 
than halfa hundred common paintings. The piece is a marine view— 
not a portrait of a ship, but the fac simile of a troubled sea and a stormy 
sky. The scene represented is the Cyclops Rocks, on the African coast 
of the Straits of Gibraltar. A vessel, under those picturesque latteen 
sails of the Mediterranean, is running before the gale; but she is of sub- 
dued proportions, and with a few unimportant figures in the foreground 
gives vitality to the picture, but in no wise detracts from the main inter- 
est, which is centered in the threatening elements. In so simple a subject 
there is not much show of drawing ; but tor colouring and effect we have 
seen few works surpassing this. Clouds are generally a mere adjunct; 
in this instance they form a picture of themselves. Without any attempt 
at criticism, which would be wasted, we congratulate the Art-Union on 
having such a masterpiece for a while in its possession, and commend it 
to the immediate notice of all within its reach. 

It is pleasant, by the way, to see the room so crowded. We trust the 
Managers do not forget their responsibility. It is not enough for them to 
feed the increasing demand for works of art; they have it eminent/y in 
their power to direct the public taste. It cannot be expected that artists 
generally will soar to a high pitch, if they can get fame and dollars 
by re-producing themselves in a common-place round of attempts. There 
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is plenty of artistical talent in the country: there are some good pictures 
in the Art-Union exhibition; but are there not some there, stamped with 


the Society’s approval, that speak more of its amiability than its jadg- 
ment? 





War anv Art.—In noticing a few weeks since, a promised panorama 
of the most striking scenes on the Canada frontier, we remarked on the 
great increase amongst us of this bianch of illustrative art. It appears, 
in truth, that if the lapse of time, and the excitement in Europe, and the 
approaching presidential election have put somewhat out of date the 
achievements of the American army in Mexico, the painters at least will 
not willingly let the memory of them perish in our midst. The city is 
placarded with invitations to no less than three exhibitions, all recording 
the triumphs or illustrating the progress of the forces engaged in the late 
Mexican Campaign. One represents the Bombardment of Vera Cruz; a 
second is devoted to the March of General Scott from that city to the city 
of Mexico; and a third relates exclusively to the martial doings of Gen- 
eral Taylor. We are not disposed to compare their relative merits, nor 
to criticise them singly or collectively. It would be obviously unfair to 
judge such vast productions by the same standard as ordinary picteres. 
Their size and character should prevent this, besides the fact that they 
are designed to instruct and entertain the great masses of the people, 
upon whom elaborate fiuish would be altogether thrown away. Our only 
object in noticing them is to commead them especially to young persons, 
who imbibe more correct ideas of what is represented from the least 
artistic of these panoramic views, than they would do from the best 
written descriptions. With increasing age and cultivation, fastidiousness 
comes creeping over us; but boys and girls are not critics, and for their 
sakes these exhibitions deserve such encouragement as it falls within 
the province of the press to offer. 





Fasuions ror Octoser.—The new materials that will be fashionable 
during the month of October, and probably continue so for Nov., divid- 
ing the vogue as the cold weather increases with richer materials, are 
poplins, levantines, broad striped pekins, and cachemires 4 lignes satinées. 
We shall next month be enabled to announce some of the most splendid 
materials that have one for some seasons. 

CarniaGe Dress.—White satin capote, a moderately open shape ; the 
exterior decorated with four rows of lace, disposed from the edge of the 
brim to the top of the crown one above another ; the interior is ornament- 
ed only with white brides. Robe-redingote of quadrilled foulard, a high 
corsage, and sleeves a three-quarter length, and tight uver cambric full 
ones. Flame-coloured reps cazawek, lined with blue taffeta ; the corsage, 
made to fit the shape exactly, and quite up to the throat, is closed down 
the middle by a row of gold buttons; the sleeves rather more than half a 
length, tight at the ye part, but widening as they pass the elbow, ure 
finished by a triple fall of black lace. The basquine cut so as fully to 
display the shape, is deep at the back, rounded in front, and trimmed 
with very broad black lace, headed by a front of flame-coloured ribbon. 
Lace caller and blue neck knot. 

Moryixc Dress.—Straw chapeau, around ae ; the interior trimmed 
in the cap style with lace and blue striped ribbon brides, the exterior 
with ribands to correspond. Striped pekin robe ; corsage a la samp C 
high at the back, open on the bosom, and trimmed with a plaiting a la 
vielle; sleeves a three-quarter length, and of equal width trom top to 
bottom, rounded and opening in front at the bottom, and trimmed to 
correspond with the corsage; guimpe and under sleeves of buillonée. 
There are two skirts, the upper very short, and opening en tunique, is 
trimmed at the bottom by a deep biais headed by a plaiting a la vielle, 
which is continued to the waist; the under skirt is trimmed with two 
biais; a ceinture uf blue ribbon, in bows and ends, completes the gar- 
niture. 

Evenine Dress.—The hair arranged in plain bands, and adorned with 
knots of ribbon. Under-robe of pink satin, overdress of Honiton lace ; 
the corsage made low, and adorned with four falls ; the skirt is adorned 
with five flounces. 
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The persons admitted to take part in the festival besides the singers 
themselves, consisted of the various committees to whom the managerrent 
of it was entrusted, certain specially invited honorary guests,—“ Ehren- 
giste’’—and a limited number of subscribers who were holders of tickets 
at 6f. each. These were in such request, that on my arrival on the 
Saturday satning not one was to be had :—and it was only by especially 
representing to the committee that it was my intention to send a report 
of their festival to the London Atheneum, that one was made or found for 
me somewhere. 

No inconsiderable portion of the funds at the disposal of the committee 
must, I should think, have been expended in gunpowder; for there was 
afar greater quantity of casnon-firing than one might have supposed 
agreeable to an assemblage of harmonious souls. The Sunday was ush- 
ered in with tremendous “ Glockengelaute and Kanonendonner,” as per 
bo mme. The various companies assembled on the fine corvnie> 

ind the Minster, which overlooks the Aur and the lower town, and thence 
proceeded in procession to the “Fest-pla z."” This ‘estival-ground had been 
chosen and prepared on the elevated table-land in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the observatory,—a truly magnificent spot, commanding a 
view not only over the town, but of the distant snowy range of the Ber- 
nese Oberland. Here a spacious square had been railed off and enclosed 
with festoons of garlands. At the upper part was erected a huge tempo- 
rary building of boards, profusely decorated with evergreens ; and whole 
miles of garlands hung in arcades. It was built in the form of a cross; 
and comprised a gallery for music and one for lady spectators, a little 
theatre for musical and scenic exhibitions, a rostrum for speeches, and ta- 
bles sufficient fur the accommodation of three or four thousand persons- 
In the open space in front of this building was a small raised hustings for 
the proclamation of the winners of the prizes, &c. 

The commencing business of the meeting on its arrival here, after due 
admiration had been lavished on the beauty of the spot and the prettiness 
of the preparations made by the good town of Berne for the reception of 
their guests, was the salutation of the federal flag—the going out of the 
o'!d committee, and the installation of their suaccessors,—a song of welcome 
sung by the “ Berner Liedertafel,” or Bernese Society of Vocalists, a va- 
riety of speeches.—much “ Kanonendonner,”—and lastly, though very 
far trom least, dinner at mid-day, to which all present sat down in the 
highest possible good humour. The price of the dinner was fixed at two 
francs, including a bottle of very tolerable “ Sangerwein.” A very re- 
cherché repast could not therefore be expected. But mountaineers gene- 
rally bring their sauce with them; and, despite the precaution which 
would have induced more city-bred vocalists to be — of food imme- 
diately previous to singing for a prize, all seemed inclined to make an ex- 
cellent dinner. ; 

And in trath the scene which the immense booth presented during this 
semi-al-fresco dinner was extremely amusing from its intensely lecal cha- 
racteristics and natienal peculiarities. To the staid and decorum-lovin 
notions of our countrymen the proceedings weuld have appeared those o 
dranken bacchanalians, and the entire scene one of the wildest disorder 
and uproar. But, in truth, nothing could be farther from being the case. 
I am conyinced that during the whole two days of the festival not one of 
those who took part in it was in any degree intoxicated. But every one 
langhed aloud who felt inclined to laugh,—every one sang who felt in- 
clined to sing,—and nobody was in the slightest degree checked in giving 
vent to the mirth and gladness that was in his heart by the thought that 
his neighbour would think him childish or indecorous for doing so. The 
different associations marched = to the tables appointed for them, chant- 
ing some gay stave or other,—while the instrumental music in the gallery 
would cease, to allow their voices to be heard; and frequently the thou- 
sands assembled would pause in their own clamour to listen to a dozen or 
so of voices singing in concert, and would reward them at the close of 
their stave with a general cheer. An old gentleman who sat next me at 
dinner was very eager to inform me that no police or other authority was 
present to keep order, for that despite the exuberant jollity of the meet- 
ing the sentiment of the national credit and honour was sufficient to insure 
the absence of all impropriety. 

The singers from St. Gall had brought with them an enormous cut-glass 
beaker, holding some five bottles or more,—the peice: prea in some 
former melodious contest. This mighty glass—calculated almost to supply 
a satisfactory draught to that Hollander who wished “ that a Dutchman's 
draught might be as deep as the rolling Zayder-zee,”—was filled and 
kept filled, as it was made to circulate from hand to hand, while each in 
turn was required to hold the goblet in one unshaking hand and take a 





Home Dress.—Black lace cap, a small size, the front arranged in the 
turban style ; the garniture is a full knot of blue ribbon, with floating 
ends. Gray silk robe; the corsage _ high, and tight to the shape, is 
trimmed round the top with a quilling of ribbon to correspond : tight 
sleeves, a three-quarter length, finished at the bottom with two falls of 
quilled ribbon, disposed as volants; the corsage is terminated by a close 
basquine, trimmed with a flounce, headed by quilled ribbon: three 
flounces decorate the skirt.—Ladies’ Gazette of Fashions. 
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GREAT MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN SWITZERLAND. 


Berne, Aveust 15. 





I was not aware when I wrote from Lucerne that one of the most in- 
teresting spectacles in Switzerland, the great federal “‘Gesang Fest,” or 
national singers’ festival, was about to take place in Berne ; and it was 
merely by good fortune that I arrived just in time for it. Sanday and 
Monday, the 13th and 14th of August, were the days fixed for the cele- 
bration ; and, on my arrival on the Saturday evening, I found the whole 
town in an intense bustle of hospitable cares and preparations, and every 
one on the tiptoe of expectation for what the morrow was to produce. 

But before proceeding to give your readers some account of the highly 
interesting and truly local and characteristic festival which has occupied 
me, as weil as all Berne, for the last two days, it will be as well to enter 
into some explanation of the nature and object of the meeting. 

That Switzerland is celebrated for its native melodies and its mountain 
peasant voealists, every body knows :—and many may be also aware that 
a great number of societies exist in the towns as well as in many of the 
remote Alpine valleys for the cultivation of part singing and the social 
enjoyment of their musical talents. With a view to the encouragement 
of such talents, and of emulation among the societies, it was determined 
some years ago to institute a grand biennial general meeting at which the 
different associations should contend for prizes te be awarded by com- 
petent chosen judges to the best performance ;—not, be it understood, 
to the best individual performer, but to the company who should be con- 
sidered tu have executed the best performance as a whole. To this was 
soon added a general concert of pieces sung by all the assembled singers 
together. The prizes are given by the different bodies themselves accord- 
ing to their means and liberality, or by any other persons who may feel 
inclined to encourage the cultivation of the national music. Thus, upon 
this occasion, among the other things was avery handsome silver cup 
given by the ladies of Berne. All the objects in this way assembled— 
including a most heterogeneous variety, such as lamps, boxes of cigars, 
books, &c.—are placed at the disposition of the general committee, and 
are by them distributed according to the award of the umpires. Four 
“ prizes” only are given:—the other things are distributed under the 
title of “‘ Ehren-gabe,” honorary gifts. 

On the Saturday evening, as I have said, all was bustle and animation. 
The different societies were arriving rapidly, one after another; and were 
welcomed each with a salvo of artillery as they entered the town,—which 
was most gaily bedecked in honour of the occasion. An immense profu- 
sion of garlands of moss and flowers festooned the fronts of the houses, 
were hung in graceful arcades across the streets, and draped every foun- 
tain and public edifice. With these were intermixed a variety of inscri 
tions dash as the occasion would naturally suggest. Only over the hand- 
somely garlanded Post-office of Berne was the motto, rather smelling of 
the shop, and indicating an eye to business in the midst of the revels,— 
“ Unity of Postal Arrangements throughout Switzerland.” Many of the 
associations arrived in most picturesque guise : some in huge waggons 
ornamented with gay flags and garlands,—others decked with some uni- 
form badge, and the “ Alpine-rose,’’ &c.,—and some passed up the High 
Street chanting at the top of their lungs some joyous mountain melody, 
or exchanging the Jodelcry with one another or with the members of a 
rival society. The principal business of this first evening was the assig- 
uation of quarters to the numerous guests who were thronging into the 
city. A lodging committee had been appointed, to whom all the good 
citizens hospitably inclined to offer a bed or beds to any of the singers 
had notified their capabilities. And thus a sufficient amount of gratuitous 
accommodation had been placed at the disposal of the committee for the 
reception of all the strangers. The number of singers who arrived to 
take part in the festival on this occasion was above fifteen hundred,—a 
larger assemblage than had ever mustered before ; but the Bernese hos- 
pitality sufficed for all. The committee remained sitting the whole of the 
Saturday evening at the Casino ; and as fast as the arrivals took place they 





were directed thither,—where they received tickets for lodgings, badges 
to be worn on the coat-breast during the festival, consisting of a harp 
embroidered in white upon a bit of ared ribbon, and the words and 
music of the piecesto be sung by the united assembly. 








ood pull at its contents. As each drank, a fresh verse of some German 
Bech enalites ditty was uplifted by the surrounding multitude and shouted 
forth in good time and tune till the glasses on the board rang every one 
with the mighty reverberation. Another characteristic feature in 
Swiss revekwas the presence of the geutler sex, not banished to a suffo- 
cating gallery, as at our duller and richer banquets,—although there waa 
a gallery for such as chose it,—but seated in abundance by the side of 
their husbands, brothers, fathers, or lovers. Many were in the various lo- 
cal costumes of the valleys from which they came, and added not a little 
to the picturesque effect of the scene. 

One source of great attraction and curiosity to all present was the ex- 
hibition of the prizes and honorary gifts, which were set forth for the in- 
spection of all concerned at the upper end of the building. They inclu- 
ded, as [ have said, articles of the most heterogeneous description—and 
some calculated to excite the hilarity of the meeting in more senses than 
one. Schaffhausen, for instance, had sent two huge barrels of Rhine 
wine. The barrels were very handsomely made of walnut wood, and 
were painted and ornamented with various devices and with brass hoops, 
spigots, &c. Some other more humble minstrels had sent a barrel of 
beer, “ simplex munditiis,” with no ornament abeut it but the excellence 
of the liquor inside. One mountain valley had sent a large cheese. The 
richer city communities had contributed a number of silver cups,—some 
exceedingly handsome; with books, specimens of Swiss painted wood- 
work, &c. for the smaller gifts. 

At half past one, four cannon shot gave the signal for leaying the table, 
and forming in procession for the purpose of sheep to the Minster, 
in which the contest was to take place. Eighteen societies competed for 
the prize :—Zurich, Lucerne, Berne, St. Gall, Solothurn, Schaffhausen, 
Upper and Lower Aargau, Thun, Interlacken, and some other smaller com- 
munities. The nativesof Appenzell are amongst the best singers in 
Switzerland, bat somehow or other upon this occasion they had not come 
in sufficient force to eneble them to contend for the prize according to 
the rules of the assembly. By these it is required that each competing 
company should be composed of at least sixteen members—and of the 
Appenzeilers there were but eight present. 

In the Minster an immense gallery, occupying nearly half the nave of 
the large church, had been prepared for the singers, while the ticket 
holders were below in the body of the building. One after another, inan 
order determined by that in which they reached Berne, the competing 
societies came forward from the mass of fifteen hundred singers, who 
stood back, and executed the piece which they had selected as the mani- 
festation of their powers. The umpires guided their decisions by a sys- 
tem of marks ;—a certain number being given for each branch of excel- 
lence and a certain number deducted Rr every fault. Then of course 
the party who has finally the most marks takes the first prize—and so on. 
The decisions so arrived at were not declared till the evening of the se- 
cond day :—but{ may say here that the Zuricois carried off the first 
prize. They sang a chorus composed by C. L. Fischer; of which the 
words were, I believe, new, and much above the average of what words 
written for music generally are. , ’ ? 

The second prize was awarded to the singers of Ober Aargau. Their 
performance was achorus by Kalliwoda, the words by Eberhard. The 
men of St. Gall took the third prize for their “‘ Kriegerchor,” or War 
Song,—musie by Ricker, words by O. Prechter; and t of Solothurn 
were rewarded with the fourth, for a short morsel by Cherubini. 

After the performance of all the eighteen contending societies had 
taken place, the order of the day was—back again to the “ Fest-platz ;”’ 
then a “ social stroll” to a celebrated walk called the “Enge,” which 
commands a magnificent view of the whole chain of the Bernese Alps— 
an arrangement which, however pleasant in itself, sounds oddly as p = 
posed to a party of fifteen hundred persons. However, some walked, 
and some did not; some strolled about the town, and some pre- 
pared for the inevitable ‘“ Abendessen” by retiring to their quarters for 
@ nap. 

At seven o'clock, four more cannon shuts gave the 
Once again the countless yards of table were spread with fish, beef, bread, 
green beans, cakes, and above all with innumerable bottles of “« Siinger- 
wein.” And now an apparently endless succession of ‘‘ Toasts” were to 
be drunk. They were forbidden at the midday dinner,—all who wished 
to propose them being requested to reserve them for the more unrestric- 
ted gaiety of the evening meal. Then there were music in the gallery, 
and singing now at one table and now at another, and little scenes acted 
on the theatre at the upper end of the huge “ Boothe ;” and, as in the 
words of the programme was especially provided and pre-ordained that 
it should be, “ unrestrained hilarity, free, becoming conversation, and 
cheerful sport formed the seasoning of the evening. And really, a 


signal for supper. 








prettier or more characteristic scene than these two thousand Swiss 
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revellers in their gaily garlanded tent when the ae ; 
difficult to 


light lent their fantastic effucts to the picture, it would 
conceive, 

The next morning—the Monday—was occupied by the singers in re- 
hearsing the concert which they were to perform in the church in the af- 
ternoon. Dinner, as yesterday, was ready at noon; and at two all hurried 
to the Miuister for the graud performance of the meeting. This consist- 
ed of twelve pieces of music, almost entirely choral, sung by the whole 
force of the assembly,—amounting, as the reader knows already, to more 
than fifteen hundred voices. The singing was for the most part very good, 
and the ensemble was generally wondertul considering the very limited 
opportunities which the diflereat portions of the colossal chorous had en- 
joyed of practising together. Here and there a greater degree of preci- 
sion might have been desired; but the entire effect was, as muy easily be 
imagined, grand and imposing in no common degree. 

Between the two parts of the concert it was announced tliat the Ap- 
penzellers, though precluded from engaging iu the competition for the 
prize by the rales of the meeting. yet wished an opportanity of being heard. 
So abont half-a-dozen individuals stepped forward to the front of the gal- 
lery, and sang one of the remarkable “ Jodelchors” for which Appeuzell 
is especially celebrated. All Europe is now well acquainted with the 
peculiar harmonized cal of the Swiss and the Tyrolese mountaincers; but 
Appenzell is the special home of the Jodela,—aud comparatively few have 
ever heard it in such perfection as that with which it was svng on this 
occasion, The upper part was taken by ashepherd of the mountains, 
whose voice was in quali‘y siugularly like the well-known soprani of the 
Papal Chapel,—although there was of course no other resemblance be- 
tween the performers. The “ Jodelchor” drew forth the warm applause 
of the entire audience,—even despite the regulation which forbids all ma- 
nifestation of opiuivu ou the part ol the public. And after the prizes aud 
honorary gifts had been distributed, a special and exceptional present 
was made by the Soviety to the mea of Appenzell, as a token of aduira- 
tion for their Jodeln. : 

After the coacert was over, all weut back once more to the “!est-platz ;? 
and there, fram a rostram in trout of tae building, the secretary declared 
pr Seater of the umpires, aud the prizes were distributed amid much 

Kanonendonner” aud hurrabing. Taen, again to sapper;—aud more 
hilavity, more sdngerwein, niore wasts, more speeches, more singing, and 
universal conteatmeut aud j lity till the moon began to wave. — 

The next morning the ditfereut companies departed to their various 
homes, with banners waving and streamers flying, while their musical 
hosts of Berne accompanied each baud of prize-holders to the bottom of | 
the hill at the foot of the maguificent new bridge over the Aar; and there, 
after singiag a slave together, they parted with mutually shouted greet- 
ings and anticipatious ot their next ueeting that time two years to come. 
— Correspondence of « London paper. . 
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INSURRECTION AT VIENNA. 
_ We have received information of the outbreak of a new and terrible 
insurrection at Vieuaa on the 6th inst. It appears from the accounts ia 
the German papers, which are coufirmed by private advices as well as by 
travellers who have arrived iu Loudon direct from Vienna, that the mili- 
tary haviug refused to march ggaiust the Hungarians, part of the National 
Guards joined in the mutiny, barricades were erected, the tocsin was 
sounded, the arsenal bombarded and sacked, the Minister of War, Count 
Latour, was killed, and his naked body exposed on a gibbet. The Sile- 
sian and Berliu papers are filled with the lollowiug details of these atro- 
cious proceediugs :— 

Great excitement prevailed in Vienna on the 5th inst., in consequeuce 
of the pablication of the Emperor's proclamation against the Hungarians. 
Public opinion had been already put on the alert by the concentration of 
large masses of troops in the vicinity of the capital, and the ferment was 
still increased when it was said that the dissolution of the Hungarian Par- 
liament, the appointment of Baron Jellachich to the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Hungary, aud all the other measures contained iu the late proclamation, 
were but the liaks of a chain which was to bind Austria down to what 
she was previous to the days of March. It was whispered at first by the 
demagogues, aad afterwards loudly protested that the military, and espe- 
cially the German Grenadiers, were in favour of the popular cause. Early 
on the morning of the 6th, the Greuadiers were ordered to march aud 
joiu the expedition against the Hungariaus. They did aot, indeed, refuse 
to quit their barracks, but they were forewarned of their march and its 
object, and had communicated with the corps of Nutioual Guards of the 
subarb of Gumpeadorf, in which their barracks were situate, and with 
the Academical Legion, from both of which they received a promise that 
measures would be taken to prevent their departure. 

Sach measures were indeed taken. The National Guards from the 
Handsthorm assembled at 6 o'clock on the morning of the Gti, at the 
terminus of the Northern Railroad, from which they removed the rails, 
for the purpose of preventing the departure of the Grenadiers. ‘The lat. 
ter arrived soon alter, and the commanding officer, seeing that the re- 
moval vi his troops by rail was impossible, gave orders for their proceed- 
ing on foot to Gduserndorf, a station on the line, from whence he hoped it 
would be possible to effect their conveyauce by the railroad. But this 
plan too was resisted by the National Gaards, the numbers of which in- 
creased with every minute. A barricade effectually stopped the march 
of the regiments near the Tabor bridge. Orders were given for the 
storming of this barricade, and the War office being aware of the mati 
nous disposition of the Grenadiers, several battalions of cavalry were in- 
structed to escort them. But the Greuadiers crossed the bridge, scaled 
the barricade, and fraternized with the National Guards. The latter de- 
stroyed part of the bridge, thus preventing the cavalry from interfer- 
ing. Regiments of infantry were then drawn up to reduce the insurgents, 
and to enforce obedievce to the commands of the Government, and the 
artillery arrived at 10 o'clock, when the rioters were summoued to sur- 
render; this they refused to do, for they had meanwhile been reinforced 
by the Academical Legion. The parties stood thus opposed to one ano- 
ther, until a body of workmen proceeded to seize a powder wagon and 
four guns, which they effected without any opposition from the artillery- 
menu. But this act of the iusurgeuts gave nevertheless the signal for a 
bloody conflict. 

The Nassau infantry fired three successive volleys, which were an 
swered by loud cheers and quick discharges from the National Guards, 
the studeuts, and the Grenadiers. The Nassau infautry was soon forced 
to retire, and on being oy we with the bayonet, their retrograde move- 
ment became a downright flight. General Bredy, their commander, was 
shot. The Government troops had 20 killed; the insurgents 5. There 
were many wounded, but their number had not as yet been ascertained. 

After routing the Government troops, the insurgents marched from the 
suburbs into the town, where they placed their guns in the middle of the 
University square; the gates of the town were guardell by detachments 
of students and Netional Guards, the tocsin was sounded, and a ceutral 
committee formed for carrying on the war. 

At 1 o'clock a party of the insurgent National Guards were attacked on 
the Stephans Platz by a party of loyal National Guards, who stood by the 
Government, but alter a short fight the latter were forced to retire into the 
Cathedral of St. Stepleus, the dvors of which they then barricaded fram 
within. But the insurgents battered down the doors, entered the church, 
and dislodged their antagonists, whose leader was killed on the very 
steps of the altar. 
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_ occupied by the artillery of the National Guards. 

irony = < insurrection rose to an unconquerable height. The 

aiienena o , ar-oflice between the hours of 5 and 6, seized the 
of War, Co > eposited in that building, and captured the Minister 
» vount Latour. The wretched man was conducted into the street, 


and then he was murdered with blows from axes and 
sledge hammers. 
men psopie tare the clothes and orders from the bleeding 4 and hens 
corpse ona pended for a whole 


. s gibbet, where it remained sus 
day, ong which the Natioual Guards riddled it with musket balls. 
a ur § papers were seized and brought to the University. 
© was but one place of refuge left for the 


At half- t6 o'clock ther 
troops and National Guards who sided with the Government—that place 
lorious trophies from the Turkish wars. 


was the Arsenal, famous for its g 

ae A ple he tpn the Arsenal, and demanded from the garrison they 
uld give up the arms which it contained. They rotaned. A combat 

cominenced, in the course of which the garrison swept the Renngasse 


with grape and canister, and killed and disabled » ore i 

surgeuts, whose fury increased after each a i 
possession of the building. The committee of students sent peters fags 
ef truce, summoning the garrison to surrender, but the Soarees were shot 
dead on the spot. The people then commenced bombarding the Afwbnel 
and the firing continued all the night through, till 6 o’clock on the saheds 


ered. Those among the popu- 





still remained in possession of the 
8 of sappers aud miners, with four 
the afternooa, They were at once 


rad 
co) 


ing of the 7th, when the garrison surrend 





ib 


pees —— 


lar party who were not provided with weapons were then armed. The 
number of killed and wounded is said to be very great. 

Iu the midst of these scenes the Emperor and the other members of 
the Imperial Family left Vienna at about 4 o’clock p.m. on Saturday. 
They were escorted by 5,000 cavalry, and took the read towards Liutz.— 
Times, Oct. 13. 

ee 
REVOLT AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The Niagara brought intelligence (crowded out of last week’s paper) 
that a fresh outbreak had taken place at Natal. The following particu- 
lars are taken from the South African Commercial Advertiser of July 26 
and 29. Sir Harry Smith, Governor of the Cape, the hero of Ferozepore 
and Aliwal, had left Cape Town for the scene of action when the Dedalus 
sailed thence on the 30th July, bringing home this account. We have 
implicit contidence in Sir Marry’s civil and military capabilities, and 
doubt not that the insurrection will be speedily quelled, and the ringlead- 
ers severely punished. 

“Intelligence reached town on Saturday, by express from Bloem Fon- 


tein, that certaia of the emigrant Boers beyond the Orange River, under | 


the command of Andreas Pretorius, are again in a state of insurrection, 
and are endeavouring to forma combination with the native chiels against 
British authority generally, aud more especially with the view of crush- 
ing the rising settlement of Natal. The resident magistrate at Wenburgh 
bas only saved himself by a hasty flight, leaving some of his family and 
his clerk in the bands of the insurgents; and the British resideat at 
Bloem Foutein, Major Warden, narrowly escaped being taken prisoner, 
and carried to the rebel camp, by a party of armed Buers, who way laid 
him when engaged in the duties of his office. 

lu his letier to Sir Andries Stockenstrom, which that gentleman imme- 
diately furwarded to goverument, Pretorius speaks confidently of Pauda, 
the Zou'™ Chief, as lis ally; of Moshesh and Moroko as wavering, but 
likely to join him, willingly or unwillingly, with whose assistance, and 
that of the lesser chiefs who could uot.stand aloof by themselves, he 
seems confident of being able to make root aud branch work with the 
British in this part of the world, and also to punish the waverers and 
traitors amongst his own countrymen. He describes in short a deep-luid 
aud extensive conspiracy, which would be alarming, were it not relieved 

; the almost incredible ignorance and folly of this blind leader of the 
blind, evinced by his addressing Sir Andries as a colleague and brother in 
revolt, giving him due notice of his proceedings, requesting from him 
supplies of gunpowder and lead, and expressiug his gratification at hear- 
ing that he, Sir Andries, is on the move! 

Beneath this ignorauce, however, there may lurk a considerable portion 
of cunning. Stockenstrom’s name is known and respected throughout 
the whole of Southern Africa, and if Pretorias could, by any means, con- 
vince his isolated couutrywen, or the native chiefs and people, thata great 
chief iu the colony itself, honoured with hereditary rank, possessing 
large estates, and receiving a well-merited pension of 700/. a year, 
thought so lightly of British power as to set it at defiance, and to cast in 
his lot with the rising Republic, at the risk of honours, wealth, fame, and 
life, he might well hope to fix the waverers, and even to convert the trai- 
tors to accept the winniug cause. 

The following is a brief recital of the occurrences referred to above : 

Major Warden's express, conveying intelligence of the revolt, left Bloem 
Foutein on the night of the 13th or morning of the 14th July, and rezched 
Beaufort at 2 p. m. on the 18th. It was immediately forwarded, and 
reached bis Excellency, in Cape Town, at half-past 8 a. m. on the 22d. 
Immediately afte: wards a proclamation was issued, offering ‘‘a reward of 
one thousand pounds to any person or persons who shall appreheud the 
said Andreas Wilhelmus Jacobus Pretorius, and lodge him in any of her 
Majesty’s prisons, or with any officer in command of any of her Majesty’s 
forces; and further, a reward of ove thousand pounds to any person or 


. . . . . } 
persons who shall give such information as shall lead to the apprehension 


of the said Andreas Wilhelmus Jacobus Pretorius.” 

Another proclamation offers Five hundred pounds for the apprehension 
of Willem Jacobs, of the district of Wenburg,” who is stated to have 
“taken a prominent part in misleading the ignorant and terrilying the 
limid, in order to induce them to join in the preseut most wanton and 
wicked insurrection.” And further, ‘a reward of five hundred pounds 
to any persou or persons who shall give such information as shall lead to 
the apprehension of the said Willem Jacobs.” 

Ou tho same day expresses left fur Grahain’s Town to order troops to 
Colesberg; and also to Colesberg and Bloem Fontein to prepare relays of 
horses for his Excellency’s waggous. His Excellency leaves town on 
Saturday next, and will proceed to Worcester, Beaufort, and Richmond, 
and will reach Colesberg in 10 days. 

Colone! Somerset having, oa the 17th, received intelligence direct from 
Major Warden, dispatched on the same day two companies of the Cape 
Mounted Rifles, and one six pounder, for Colesberg, which place they 
will reach on the 29th. 

A mau-of war left Simon’s Bay for Natal yesterday, to make the Lieu- 
teuant-Governor acquainted with what Pretorius is doing, and conveying 
copies of the proclamation. 


place that vessel at the disposal of government, ' 

July 29.—The latest intelligence trom Bloem Fontein is to the 16th 
instaut. Major Warden was strengthening his post with all the means at 
his command, expecting to be attacked by a large force under Pretorius 
in a short time from thatdate. He has been joined by a cousiderable num- 


the Boers, but not being prepared for the crime of open rebellion, or 
foreseeing its consequence, they have availed themselves of a free pardon 
offered by his Exceilency, and presented their persons and services, not 
much to be relied on, both to Major Warden and to Mr. O'Reilly, in the 
Caledon district. From these men, and by other means, it is ascertained 
that Pretorius had then, under his immediate command, at Wenburg, 
about 500 men, and, that he, with Jacobs, and other active commandants, 
by falsehood, threats, and violence, were daily adding to their numbers, 
and might be able, on the whole, to bring iuto the field about 1200 com- 
batants. There is no native power in that quarter that can fora moment 
resist such a force as this. Ifassailed, they must disperse and flee, or sub- 
mit, for the time, to swell the ranks of the insurgents. The whole coun- 
try beyond the Orange River must, therefore, by this time, be iu a state 
of disorder and misery. The force with which Major Warden will have 
to hold such a fort as he can construct in haste, till relieved, is very small ; 
probably not more than 100 or 150 men, of all surts. With these he has 
taken such precautionary measures, as will very much astonish the Boers 
if they attempt an assault; and he may confidently defy a regular siege 
for 30 days, within which time he will certainly be relieved, unless some 
unforeseen occurrence obstruct Sir Harry Smith’s arrangements. 

Sir Harry Smith is not likely to present to his enemies a plan of his 
operations beforehand, for quashing this unprovoked rebellion. But bis 
reputation, both civil and military, requires of him speedy and complete 
success; and from what has transpired it seems probable that in a few 
weeks the rebels will be enveloped in a net of hostile bands on the north, 
east, and west, with from 1000 to 1500 picked meu, horse, fuot, and artil- 
lery, uuder Aliwal himself, in their front. 

All agree in reporting that the fullest reliance may be placed on the 
native chiefs ; on Waterboer, and Kok of Philippolis, of course, whose 
existence is bound up with the prosperity of the colony, of which they 
have always been proud to consider themselves as a sort of outposts. 
Moshesh is also a man of intelligence, and perfectly aware of the destruc- 
tion that awaits him, ifthe Boers gain the ascendancy, as an independent 
tribe in his vicinity. These, with Moroko, and some others, if they can 
remain still, or hold their own, till the arrival of the troops, will at least 
distract the attention of the main body of the insurgents, and keep them 
together till a decisive blow can be struck within a reasonable distance 
from the frontier. 

On the side of Natal it is. probable that preparations are already being 
made fur defence, or for moving towards Wenburg with an auxiliary force, 
should it be required. And with this view the right wing of the 73d, 
expected by the Dee, will, instead of landing here, proceed immediately 
to Natal, to reinforce Colonel Boys, and enable him to co-operate with Sir 
Harry upon the rear of the enemy.” 

(From the Cape Town Mail of July 29.) 
“This day, itis understood, Sir Harry Smith will depart on his toilsome 
and harassing journey towards the country beyond the Orange River in 


the incipient rebellion upon which he instantly determined, oa the faith- 
less conduct of Pretorins being definitively ascertained. Forbearance had 


fault as regards his friends—towards an enemy Sir Harry’s policy, it is 
well known, has ever been a word and a blow—and the blow first. Al- 





The proprietors of the Phenix steamer have laudsomely offered to | 


ber of English deserters, who had from time to time taken refuge amoung | 


order to put in operation those measures for the “ swift suppression” of | 
already reached its utmost possible limit. Generous and contiding to a 


ready the proclamation offering a reward for the apprehension of Preto- 
rius has reached every part of the country between this and Natal; and | »,, fault of their own—a wondertully small propor 
uuless haman nature is very peculiarly constituted in those regions, the} the enormous & , 
escape of the audacious and ungrateful rebel may be regarded as next to| mainder of the casualties is made up trom acci 
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impossible. Beyond the fatigue and annoyance of so irksome a journey, 
we do not, therefore, anticipate that bis excellency will be exposed to any 
very imminent peril ; nor can we bring ourselves to believe that anything 
like active opposition or warfare can in any case be experienced. Let 
us lope rather that in the course of afew months we shall have the ka 
iness of welcoming Sir Harry back from the successful performance of a 
Saty which is not less necessary because it is painful and unexpected.” 

By the Europa we have further intelligence, it comes down to the 5th 
of August; and from the Cape Advertiser of that date we give another 
extract. The temporary success of the rebel Chief Pretorius is matter 
ofno surprise. Sir Harry Smith will only have a longer account to settle 
with him. 

“« The intelligence received by last post, from Colesberg, on-this side of 
the Orange River, and from Philippolis and Bloem Fontein, beyond it, 
| brings the history of the insurrection under l’retorius down to the 26th of 
last month. 

On the 17th July, Pretorius advanced to Bloem Fontein, at the head of 
400 mounted men, and Lalted about two miles from the village, from 
whence he dispatched a messenger to Major Warden, the British resident, 
offering terms of capitulation to prevent unnecessary bloodshed by a 
hopeless resistance to a superior force. Major Warden’s whole force 
consisted of 27 men, including 16 recruits, with 42 others, civilians, leaders, 
and drivers of waggous, and eight deserters, recently pardoned. He was 
also encumbered with about 200 women, children, and helpless natives, 
who had fled to the village for protection. Major Warden was further in- 
formed, on authority which he relied on, that should he reject the terms 
offered to him, Pretorius could bring against him, in a short time, a force 
of probably notless than 1000 men. 

it does not appear that anything like a fort, or place of strength, had 
| previously beeu constructed at Bloem Fontein; and although Major 
| Warden had for some days been labouring to throw up some kiud of pro- 
| tective works, they were not in a condition to stand a siege. In short, 
| Bloem Foutein was a mere residency, and not an advanced military post, 
| by which an enemy could be held in check until relieved ; nor was the 
force stationed there sufliciently strong to fall back with safety on the 
colony, when suddenly enveloped by a vigilant assailant. 
| Under all these circumstances, which. of course, will bo subjected to 
| strict investigation hereafter, Major Warden accepted the terms otlered 
| by Pretorius, which were that he should retire beyond the Orange River 
| unmolested with all public and private property belonging to British 
| subjects; Pretorius himself furnishing a certain vamber of waggons for 
| this purpose. The natives are allowed to retire to their respective homes 
| or tribes, and the native chiefs were to be informed of this arrangement. 
Ail this had been carried into effect, and British authority, for the moment, 
has been expelled from the northern side of the Orange River.” 


| 








| 


Lorp Geoncs Bestixck’s Last Pustisurp Letrer.—The following 
bears date justa fortnight previous to this nobleman’s lamented death. Its 
| manly straight-forward tone is quite in keeping with his character. It 
was written in reply to a remonstrance concerning Lord George's remarks 
upon John Mitchell :— 

Harcourt Hovss, Sept. 8, 1848, 

Sir,—You mistake me. I do not care two-pence for ill-earned popular- 
ity. {am for those who obey, and not for those who break the laws. 

If the grateful recollections of Irishmen for old services are wiped out 
by un honest man’s speaking out the truth, the gratitude of Lrishmen is of 
very light value. wen , 

I care nothing whether Mr. Mitchell be the “ idol’ or not, of thousands. 
| [know he is a traitor to his country, and a ‘“ convicted felon.” I know 
| that he is an educated man, and has not the excuse either of ignorance or 
| poverty for his crimes. : 
| Lam only sorry for my country—sorry for Irelanc 
| of any portion of the people should be such that thousands (as you say ; 
| God ‘forbid it should be true!) cau be found to sympathise with amau 
| convicted by a jury of his countrymen, and by his own writings, of being 
a traitor to his Queen and country. You are very ill-acquainted with me 
| if you imagiue 1 weuld condescend to purchase popularity by making my 
| language to contrast with that of Lord John Russell, when I think bim ia 
| the right; and I openly avow, thatin my opinion the brightest page in 
| the history of his goverument is that which records the firmness ana de- 
| moustration with which he has putdown rebellion, maintained peace, and 
| brought criminals tojustice in lreland—putting a stop to murder, spolia- 
| hearts by imposing on the understandings of the peopl .” The same false 

notion that Lam a worshipper of popularity, aud that 1 am ruining a race 
| of popularity with Lord Juhu Russell, has, limagiae, given rise in Ireland 
| to the unfounded statement that I contemplated a visit to your country. 
| 
| 





i—that the infatuation 


made for a minion or a tool and as little can I follow the trade of winning 


tion, aud outrage. , 

Lean say with Mr. Burke, your immortal countryman—* I was not 
There never bas been the slightest foundation for the report.—I am your 
humble servant. G. Bentinck. 





Unruscisurp Letrer or Dr. Jounsox.—For the following unpublished 
letter of Dr. Samuel Johuson we are indebted to Mr. Robert Cole of Up- 
| per Norton Street, a gentleman who has succeeded in preserving from 
destruction many very curious papers. It relates to the inscribed stone 
| which Johuson put over his wife's grave, in the church at Bromley, two- 
and-thirty years after her death. His motives for so long deferring to 
mark the place of heriuterment are unkuown. He was equally tardy in 
matking the graves of his father and mother at Lichfield. The Mr. Ry- 
land to whom this letter is addressed was a merchant on Tower Hill—one 
of Johnson’s very early friends and a member of the celebrated Ivy Lane 
Club; and the Mr. Payne to whom allusion is made in it, was a bookseller 
in Paternoster Row. This is one of Johnson's last letters—and the ouly 
letter to Ryland that is known:— 
To Mr. Ryland, Merchant of London. 

Dear Sir,—I have just received a letter in which you tell me that aa 
love to hear from me, and I value such a declaration too much to neglect 
it. To have a friend, and a friend like you, may be numbered among the firet 

| felicities of life, at a time when weakness either of body or mind loses the pride 

| and the confidence of self-sufficiency, and looks round for that help which per- 
haps human kindness cannot give, and which we yet are willing to expect Srom 
one another. 

I am now at this time very much dejected, the water grows fast upon 
me, but it has invaded me twice in this last half-year, and has a 
twice expelled, it wil I hope give way to the same remedies. My a 
is tolerably easy, and since the remission of asthma about two months 
ago, has never been so strait and so much obstructed as it once — : 

I took this day a very uncommon dose of Squills, but hitherto wit ou 
effect, but I will continue their use very diligently. Let me have your 

ray ers. : 
: reat now preparing myself for my return, and do net despair of — 
more mouthly meetings. To hear that dear Payne 18 better give 

reat delight. es 
< 1 saw the draught of the stone, I am afraid the date is wrong, I een 
should be 52. We will have it rectified. You say nothing .: aka 
that you have paid it. My intention was the (thet) Die. - py at Mid- 
have put into your hands fifteen pounds which he receivee 0 which is im 
summer. If he has not done it, I will order you the money, 
his hands. . / 

Shall I ever be able to bear the sight of this stone ? In your someey- 
i hope I shall. You will not wonder that I write erie eaieue 
you for Christ’s sake.—I am, dear Sir, your most hum pabeng pe 

Lichfield, Nov. 4, 1784 . 

We find this in the last mamber of the London Atheneum, and cannot 
refrain from italicizing a truly Johnsonian sentence. 

rape egg . 

Travevtne 1x Great Britat.—The number of ry tte ceases 
to the return recently published, who have travelled by wae mae 
the half year ending on the 30th of June “~y ett we ' ee end 
which is just about the population of England, Scotlan = * ood 
some idea may be formed of the tide of human beings w a “4 a 1 
over the country, as Mr. Locke says, “ by means of two pera e _— - 
iron,” when we reflect that the official numbers actually — ; 
transmission of every man, Woman, and child in the United king gene 

| certain distance, within the short period of six months, at a ~~ tell 
| viously unattainable, and witha reduction of danger, considering ' wires -“ 
of human beings thus transferred, almost infinitesimal. Archimede 
reported to have said, if he had standing ground he could move the gobo, 
ro though our modern engineers hove not exactly attempted pte a 
that problem, they have sa isfactorily solved another, whic i. e om 
vears since would almost have been thonght as visionary. © we nu “ 4 
of accidents figure as 189; 90 resulted in death, and 99 : anton hom 
less severe. Of passengers, 6 unfortunately were comge 0 nlp 9 
use this mode of locomotion ; the re- 
dents to railway servants, 


go 


ggregate who now 














swerable for the Secretary's. Perhaps the plea may avail as a bar to 
any proceedings, on the subject being brought up hereafter; but at this 
moment the Whig Miuisters of 1818 and those of 1832 are identified 
with each other, and this letter will be decidedly received as a view of 
contingencies once gravely contemplated by themselves. Can they ex- 
ecute Mr. O’Brien with this letter staring them in the face?’ We think 
not; and are further confirmed in this impression by the portions we 
italicize ia the following extract :— 

“A most important meeting was held in Dublin, on Thursday, Oct. 12, 
for the purpose of promoting a feeling in accordance with the recom- | 
mendation of the jary, in the case of Mr. Smith O'Brien. The attend. 
ance was numerous and respectable. Mr. Sharman Crawlord, M.P. was | 
called on to preside. A Memorial to his Excelleacy, the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant, was agreed to. The following is a copy :— - 

“May it please Your Excellency,—We, the undersigned, consisting 

rincipally of inhabitants of Dublin and its vicinity, address your Excel- 
ency as the representative, in Ireland, of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen. We fully concur in the recommendation of the jury by whom 
William Smith O’Brien has been found gailty, and we humbly and ear- 
nestly entreat the exercise of her Majesty’s gracious prerogative of mercy 
in his favour.” : . 

“ The following deputation to wait on his Excellency the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant in furtherance of the object of that meeting was then appointed : 
—Hon. Mr. Lawless, M.P., Colonel Danne, W. Sharman Crawiord, Al- 
derman O'Brien, M.P., Francis Scully, M.P., James Haughton, and the 
Lord Mayor. It was understood that the mission of the above deputa- 
tion was to ascertain when his Excellency would receive the secon de- 
patation, with the memorial fully signed, and to inquire into the truth of 
the rumour pe Pg the warrant for Mr. O’Brien’s execution. 

“ At four o’clock the deputation returned. ’ : 

“ Mr. Crawford announced that the deputation was detained a considera- 
ble time in consequence of his Excellency being out, but on his return 
they received a message from him that he would receive them. The 
memorial adopted there that day had previously been sent in to his Ex- 
cellency. When he received the deputation, he (Mr. Crawford) explain- | 
ed that the reason of their having come so promptly was, thata report had 
been mentioned at the meeting that a warrant had issued for the execu- 
tion of Mr. O’Brien, for which reason the meeting requested that the 
deputation should immediately wait on his Excellency tor the purpose | 
of inquiring, first, whether there was any truth in that report with regard | 
to the warrant ; and secondly, whether his Excellency would be pleased 
to receive a deputation on a future day to present the memorial after it 
had received more extensive signature. His exrellency, in reply, said, | 
first, he had no hesitation in stating that the reportef any warrant having 
been sent down was entirely false and unfounded ; and secondly, that he 
should be happy to receive the deputation to present the memorial as soon as it 
was signed to the extent that was desired; and when he should be informed of 
tts being ready for presentation, he would himself name the time.” 

These are not the days in which petitioners are “ put off,” whilst the, 
hangman dves his work. Neither is Lord Clarendon the man to be 
guilty of such conduct. With this view of the probabilites of the case, 
we await further intelligence. 

Two of the Jurors who convicted Mr. O’Brien have been assaulted in | 
the neighbourhood of Clonmel, and much apprehension is felt lest these | 
twelve sterling men should be marked for future vengeance. If the fear- | 
less and conscientious performance of a most dangerous and thankless 
office cun entitle men to respect instead of persecution, none are more 
deserving of it. 
with this part of the subject. It is highly creditable to the high-minded- 
ness of the writer, who addressed it to his Solicitor on the day that sen 
tence was passed on him. 








We must not omit to insert the following, in connection. 


Cronmet Gaot, Oct. 9th. 
My Dear Potter—I entertain the most sincere and anxious desire that 
no insult or injury should be offered to either the jury or to the witnesses 
thrvuugh whose instrumentality I have been convicted, and I shall be very 
much obliged if you will use your utmost efforts to make known my sen- 
timents upon thissubject. Believe me, yours most truly, 
Witxiam §. O'Brien 
After reading this we could almost consent to see Mr. O’Brien set at 
large, ifthe object of the law were to execute vengeance for the past.’ it 
is trite enough to remark, though it be true, that the purport of the law 
is to prevent offences, which it does by exacting penalties. 





This is gene- 
o 
8 


to hear of the descendant of the Irish Monarchs going forth from his coun- 


rally forgotten just at the proper moment. It may be a saddening thin 


try a convicted felon—of a Member of the British House of Commons 
transported to a far-otf soil—of the son, the husband, the father, condemn- 
ed to the surveillance of unfeeling guardians—but it should excite in us a 
far sadder feeling to contemplate the possibility of even a temporary suc- 


cess in this most preposterous insurrection. 
condition of some parts of Ireland if this conspiracy had not been crushed ? 


What might have been the 


What would it be hereafter without the warning held out to the wicked 
and the credulous by these voices from the Court House of Clonmel ? 
Let Pesth, Vienna, Messina, Paris—let one-half of Europe answer. 

The trial of Mr. McManus, another of the insurgents, followed that of 
Mr. O’Brien. He was found guilty, and sentence of 
death passed on him. Several atrocious murders have been committed in 
County Tipperary. 
meeting in Dublin, have again repudiated the idea of accepting auy stipend 
from the Government; a project having been entertained for the State 
taking their remuneration upon itself. 


it lasted four days. 


The Irish Archbishops and Bishops, at their annual 





We regret to notice that the cholera, by previous accounts confined to 
Hall, has appeared simultaneously in several parts of the country. The 
European Times thus sums up its ravages: 

Lonpoxs—Tue Crry.—On the 4th instant two patients, father, and 
daughter, were admitted into St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. The male 
patient was a labourer, employed in looking after butchers’ carts in New- 

ate-market; the female patient, was his daughter. The man died on 
the day of his admission: the little girl is recovering. The three princi- 
pal physicians of the hospital have certified the death as resulting from 
Asiatic cholera, and have reported both cases to Sir George Grey. 

East Enp.—At an inquest held on Saturday, at the Bedford Arms, Bed- 
ford-street, Commercial-road East, before Mr. W. Baker, the coroner, it 
was stated 4 the medical witness that the Asiatic cholera, in its most 
severe form, had made its appearance at the east end of the metropolis. 


Tue Docxs.—We have likewise the unpleasant task of recording the 
fatal appearance of the cholera in the vicinity of the London docks. We 
cannot enumerate the particulars, as the medical men in the charge of 
the London dock patients have had secresy er joined upon them. 

Wootwicu.—The cholera has made its appearance here, and three fa- 
tal cases have occurred. The first case took place on the 6th inst., and 
the convict died after seven hours’ illness. Of the cases on the 7th, two 
died, one after about seven hours’ illness, and the other in about two 
hours after he had gone tothe ship. Two cases were reported as having 
occurred on the 8th, but had fortunately not proved fatal. Two cases 
have occurred on board the Dreadnought Hospital Ship. The first one 
has not proved fatal. 

Nomper or Cases.—Chelsea, 5; Rotherhithe, 3; City of London, 10 ; 
Bermondsey,2; Horsleydown, 2; Woolwich, 5; Total, 27. 

The authorities of the different hospitals have made the necessary pre- 
parations for the reception of all cases that may be brought under their 
notice; but the highly favourable change in the weather itis to be hoped 
has checked the progress of the fatal cases. Only one fatal case was re- 
ported on Thursday—that of a person in the Tower. The attacks of di- 
arrheea were reported to be numerous and severe, with, however, very 
satisfactory statements of the success of the treatment recommended for 
checking the disease at once in the first stage, or in its premonitory symp- 
toms. 

Sunpervanp.—From information which has been furnished the Gov- 
ernment, it appears that the reported cases of cholera at Sunderland are 
too true. On Saturday afternoon the brig Ord arrived there from Ham- 
burgh, with the mate, Mr. Rackley, dead on board. None of the crew 
were permitted to land. The medical officer visited her and reported 
the man to have died from cholera. The brig was placed under quaran- 
tine. On Tuesday the Volante, from Hamburgh, reached Sunderland. 
She lost her cook on the passage, and it seeming also a case of cholera, 





| ble triumph—and in a good cause. 


she was ordered toride quarantine. At 10 o’clock on Tuesday night the 
mate was seized caldeat ill, and died at 7 o’clock the following day. 
An inquiry was instituted, and these cases were decided to be cholera. 
The town, as yet, is perfectly healthy, and the sickness which resulted 
in the deaths above reported may, without doubt, be regarded as having 
had its origin ia Hamburgh. 

Epixsurcu.—We regret to say that the Asiatic cholera has undoubt- 
edly appeared in this city and neighbourhood, and that several individ- 
uals have already fallen victims to it. An account has just reached us, 
by electric telegraph, which states that authentic intelligence has been 
received that 25 cases ef cholera had occurred in Edinburgh, and that 20 
had proved fatal, 

Several quarantine regulations have been enforced, and notices issued 
by the Board of Health in consequence of the spread of the disease. The 
most important of these, or their equivalent, have already appeared in the 
Albion. 

By the death of his father, the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Morpeth has be- 
come a Peer of the Realm. 

The National Assembly of France has decided by a vote of 627 agaiust 
130 that the election of the first President of the Republic shall devolve 








| upon the people, and not be reserved by the Chamber itself. The ballot 


is to be adopted; absolate majority of votes is requisite ; or, in case of 
failure, the National Assembly will elect a President, by ballot and ab- 
solute majority, from the five candidates who obtain the greatest namber 
of votes. Two millions of votes are requisite to make the election by 


-| universal suffrage valid ; and the office of President is declared open to 


any native of France, being a Freuch Citizen. An effort was made to 
exclude by direct vote every member of the Royal and Imperial families 
but it met only lakewarm support, and the amendment was withdrawn. 
The time for which the President is to hold his office is fixed at four years, 
and he is not re-eligible until after the expiration of a further period of 
four years. He disposes of the armed force without the power of ever com- 
manding in person. He is to negotiate and ratify treaties, but the ap- 
proval of the Assembly is requisite to make the treaty definitively valid. 
Amnesties are only to be accorded by alaw. The President of the Re- 
public and ministers, when condemned, can only be pardoned by the Na- 
tional Assembly. This last remarkable paragraph forms the latter part 
of one of the articles voted ; and though it determines Ministerial and Pre- 
sidential responsibility, it does so in a vague, loose manner, incompre- 
hensible to us. 

The important question of the date at which the election is to take 
place has not yet been brought officially forward; but from what passes 
in the Chamber and elsewhere, it is thought probable that it may be fixed 
for the middle of November. The re-action against General Cavaignac 
was pretty plainly indicated on the 11th inst., whena proposition that 


| the Government should not have the power of suspending the pablica- 


tion of newspapers, even during a state of siege, was lost only by a majori- 
ty of 9. 

It General Cavaignac, however, has somewhat sunk in the estimation 
of the public, and in power over the National Assembly, Louis Napoleon, 
the most prominent candidate for the Presidency, has also lowered him. 
self in the good graces of the critical Parisians. Proyoked by the direct 
proposal of excluding the Imperial aud Royal families, alladed to above, 
he ascended the Tribune in an evil hour, and made a short protestation 
The 
style and manner in which a dozen of words were delivered fur- 
nishes matter for abundant newspaper articles. The journals that sup- 
port him speak of his dignity and modesty—the Nationa/ and others hold 
him up unmercifully to ridicule. We hoped to find in Mr. Gaillardet’s 
able letter, published in the Courrier des Etats Unis of Thursday, a 
true version of the affair; but that brilliant writer and shrewd tactician 
is not inclined to show his cards just yet. He calls the Prince the Ora- 
teur malgré lui, and says his speech, perhaps, disappointed both frieads 


against his accusers, who perpetually taunted him as a Pretender. 


and foes. We incline to think that the Prince must have made a very 
sorry exhibition of himself, for the mover of the resolution immediately 
declared that his fears were set entirely at rest, and withdrew it amidst 
general applause. The hit was hard. 

Lamartine made one of his brilliant speeches in the Assembly on the 
same occasion, in which he plainly acknowledges a re-action against the 
Whether this was 
intended to propitiate the electors on his own behalf appears doubtful. 


Republic, and bows therein before the popular will. 


fu conclusion, it is far from impossible that the Emperor’s nephew, Louis, 
may not only receive the votes of the ignorant and excitable under the 
still existing prestige of his name, but that he may be adopted by the 
large body of Monarchists and Conservatives of every grade, from the 
May they not look for a 
weak President, with a strong Government, selected from their own ranks ? 
If the Prince be kept out of the Tribune, may not this coalition between 
strength and weakness bring about their ends? Cavaignac, Louis Napc- 
leon, Thiers, Lamartine, and Murshal Bugeaud, are talked of as probable 
candidates. A Red Republican, out of Paris, would command but slight 
support. Ministerial resignations are reported, but all arrangements 
effected or contemplated are looked upon as pro tempore. We are glad to 
see that some of the Paris papers speak of an increased activity in com- 
mercial and mercantile affairs. 


very fact of his personal lack of qualification. 


In another column will be found a most interesting account of a new in- 
surrection thattook place in Vienua on the 5th and Gthinst. It has resulted 
the sec ond flight of the Emperor, and the usurpation of all power by the 
ultra-radicals of the Diet. At the departure of the Emperor from Schon- 
brunn he left behind him the following proclamation, which may be con- 
sidered a3 a declaration of war against the Red Republicans of Vienna. 


“ T have done all that a sovereign can do forthe public good. 1 have renounced 
the absolute power I inherited from my ancestors. In May I was —— to leave 
the palace of my fathers, and I again returned with no other guaranty than my con 
fidence in my people. A small faction, but strongin its audacity, has posed mae 
ters tothe last extremity. Pillage and murder reign at Vienna, and the Minister of 
War has beenkilled. I have confidence iu God and in my just right, and I leave 
the neighbourhood of my capital to find means to come to the assistance of my op- 
pressed people. Letthose who love Austria and liberty hasten around their Em- 
peror.”’ 


The Diet, meantime, exercises despotic sway in the city, whilst the 
Royal troops yet faithful to the Court are encamped on the plains outsides 
Vienna was quiet on the 8th inst., but much anxiety was felt as to the 
movements of Jellachich, the Ban of Croatia, recently invested by the 
Emperor with supreme power. Reports were current that he was march - 
ing for Vienna, notwithstanding partial defeats by the Hangarians, and 
that the city had been bombarded by the Imperial forces. This news had 
produced intense excitement in Berlin and Paris, and complicates still 
further the question of Lombardy and intervention. The confused state 
of affairs in the Austrian dependencies is such that it would require more 
space than we can spare, to lay them in detail before our readers. 


In Italy and Sicily things remain én statu quo; in Spain the Carlists stlll 
carry on a harassing but unprofitable warfare. 


The great celebration in honour of the new Boston Water Works was 
held on Wednesday with all imaginable éclat. It is described as a verita- 
Reviews, processions, dinners, balls, 
speeches, songs, fireworks, odes, and illuminations—these were the order 
the day and night. Every thing passed off to the entire satisfaction of the 





| countless thousands drawn together by the show, and Boston had reason 
| to be proud of her work and the welcome with which it was hailed. We 
have not room for our considerate correspondent’s letter. 















Last week we mentioned the presentation by General Scott to the 
Military Academy of West Point of sundry trophies taken from the Mexi- 
cans in the late campaign. The General’s letter contained no allusion 
whatever to the Navy, and a remonstrance from Commodore Perry, on 
behalf of that branch of the service, has found its way into print. We 
have not room for it in detail, but the Commodore conclusively shows 
that the Naval forces had a large part in the capture of the Vera Cruz 
trophies. So far, we see no rejoinder from the General. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


After a long and ominous ignorance of the movements and safety of 
Sir John Frankiio and his gallant associates, we rejoice greatly to find 
that reports of them have at length reached England. The London Athe- 
neum of the 14th inst., contains the following announcement. 

“Itis a week since only that we afforded our readers the last proba- 
ble glimpse of the exploring party who have gone out in search of a 
solution of the mystery that bangs over the fate of Sir Johu Franklin, 
previously to their issuing again from the mysterious ground on which that 
solution is to be sought ; and now, for the first time since the missing 
adventurers were lost sight of, at the threshold of that same rouud, an 
indication of their whereabouts has suddenly turned up. A Setter just 
received by the Admiralty from Chief Factor Macpherson, dated Marcb 
1, 1848, says:—‘ There isa report from Peel’s River that the Esqui- 
maux saw two large boats (query ships?) to the east of the Mackenzie 
River, full of white men; aud they (the Esquimaux) showed knives, 
files, &c., to the Peel’s River Indians, which they had received from 
these white men. Could these have been Franklin or Rae?’ 

Mr. Hargrave, of York Factory, to whom Mr. Macpherson’s letter is 
addressed, says, in communicating this intelligence to the Admiralty, 
‘It could not have been Rae in his last expedition, as his beats did not 
g° beyond Committee Bay.’ Mr. Hargrave adds that, ‘ But little ere- 

ence can be given to Esquimaux reports.’ 

We do not see, however, any good reason for rejecting a rumour so 
welcome, and we gladly give it publicity. Presuming that the boats or 
ships seen were those of Franklin’s expedition, their position, even east 
of the Mackenzie, is good as regards success, and better still as respects 
safety, since they must have been very near the coast. 1t has been ascer- 
tained that open water exists, during the summer season, from the Mack- 
enzie River to Behring’s Straits ; and we therefore dare venture to ho 
that the expedition may have effected the long desired NW passage this 
summer, and that the gallant party may be even at this moment ap- 
proaching our shores, The anxiety respecting the lost party had grown 
linally to be very great, and the public will cling eagerly to the hope so 
suddenly presented. A very short time must test its value.” 

Every reader will join us in a hearty wish that this important ru- 
mour may be confirmed. It will not be forgotten that Dr. Barriert, 
our worthy predecessor, wrote often and fully in the Albion on the subject 
of the North-west passage, and that his opinion is valuable on the subject. 
We are glad to say that he thinks the correctness of this report by no 
means improbable. If Sir John has worked his way to the neighbour- 
hood of Mackenzie River, his success can scarcely be problematical. 
It may, however, be some time before we hear of him. He would pro- 
bably proceed to one of the Russian settlements to refit, with a view 
of returning to England by the Indian Seas. Our Montreal correspondent 
alludes to the same report, and the Canada version has the hopeful ex- 
pression, “two very large canoes.” 





Dr. Morrill of whose perilous adventures near Sandy Hook we published an ac- 
count last week, made another balloon ascent on Monday last from this city. He 
came down safely near Jamaica, Long Island. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Montreat, 24th October, 1848. 

For the last three or four days we have been in the enjoyment of fine 
fall weather. For some time previously, out of forty days, we had thir- 
ty days of more or less rain, as I was informed by an engineer who 
closely watched the weather and its changes. The first snow of the sea- 
son fell on Saturday, butit only continued to descend for a few minutes, 
and left ne trace behind it. 

The cemp!xints of the hardness of the times have not at all ceased, 
notwithstanding that we are now in the midst of the fall business. 1 
am told, however, by a partner of one of the first commercial firms, that 
the country trade, though not so extensive, isin a sounder state than it 
has been for some years past, and that if sales are not so large there will 
be, probably, fewer bad debts incurred by our merchants tian have. fal- 
len to their lot since 1840. The long credit system had become a perfect 
nuisance, and was the source of much of the commercial distress of the 
Provinces and this city in particular. Shorter credits are given at per- 
sent, greatly, I think, to the advantage both of the seller and the purcha- 
ser. Still it must be confessed that a feeling of despondency prevails 
everywhere, and that the destiny of our fair city is regarded by most of 
its inhabitants ia any thing but a hopefal spirit. 

A merry place, tis said, in days of yore; 
But, something wills it now, the place is curst— 
as Wordsvorth sang, but they don’t; yet the sentiment is the same. 

The following synopsis of a late return of the Lower Canada Agricul- 
tural Society, will give a fair idea of this year’s creps for the eastern sec- 
tion of the Province. The produce of wheat will exceed that of last 
year. The barley will also return much more to the acre, but there was 
not so great a breadth sown as usual. Of oats the quality is excellent 
and the quantity double that of 1847. Peas are abundant and good. Of 
Indian corn we have a large crop and of excellent quality. Potatoes 
will scarcely yield as large a return as was used for seed. 

Some time ago the Inspector General published an abstract showing 
the gross revenue of the Province for the years ending the 5th July, 1847 
aud 1848, respectively, exhibiting the increase and decrease in aa quar- 
ter of each year. The entire revenue of 1848 was £556,748 currency, 
being an increase over the preceding year of £16,519; but on the last 
quarter there is a decrease of £48,980 from the corresponding period of 
1847; £38,672 being on the Customs, £6,981 on the Public Works. 
The quarter ending April 5th, 1848, shows an increase over that of last 
year of £5,203; that ending January Sth, of £22,346; and that ending 
October 10th, 1847, over that of the previous year, of £37,951. The cus- 
toms for the half year, ending on the 5th January last, was £242,997, be- 
ing an increase over the corresponding period of 1847 of £29,147. For 
the first named period the Public Works yielded £44,472, an increase of 
£8,310. It will be seen that the falling off in the Revenue in the quar- 
ter, ending the 5th July last, is alarmingly large, and it is feared that 
the deficit for the period between this and next April will be larger still. 

In my last [ mentioned that our Ministers had decided on aot conven- 
ing the Legislature before January. For this they have been soundly 
rated by some of the newspapers, but I think without good reason. 
They have many measures ot the highest importance to bring forward, 
and it is only fair to allow them time to prepare and mature them. 
sides, an early session would be an excellent excuse for loose legislation, 
of which, Heaven knows, we have enough already, aud to spare, é 

The London correspondent of a Quebec paper states that it was gene- 
rally believed that Lord Elgin had been recalled because his line of policy 
was distasteful to the metropolitan authorities. From the manner in 
which Her Majesty’s Ministers spoke of his Lordship during the last ses- 
sion of the Imperial Parliament, I should doubt the truth of this report, 
and that it is one in which the wish is father to the thought. Yet it is a 
little strange that the “ organs” of the administration here are silent on 
the subject, especially as their opponents of the press have, one and all, 
notice. the matter. They—the said organs—are not usually mum on such 
occasions. ‘ 

In the world political of these regions there is little saying or doing 
worthy of being recorded. Articles on the Navigation Laws draw their 
slow length along the columns of our newspapers; but they command 
little attention. The subject is worn thread-bare, and the public are de- 





sirous it should be allowed a short nap. Perhaps the only question 1 
which people at all take any thing like interest is that of the ra 
e 


Seignorial Tenure, which undoubtedly is one that comes home to 
business and bosom of every man in this portion of the province, Ina 
former letter I gave a short sketch of this Tenure, and I shall now say 
few words on the schemes offered for the commutation and alteration of 
the system. The most feasible of these schemes is that whieh proposed 
that the whole rights and profits accruing to the Selgneur should be 
valued, and that the sum to which they would amount should be consi- 
dered as so much capital on which the Censi/aire or Tenant should pay 
the Seigneur interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum—all present 
dues and burthens, such as the censet rentes, the lods et ventes, the drow de 





banalité, &c., to be merged in this one payment. The Cersitaire would 
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also have the right to extinguish all the Seigueur’s claims, for ever, on his 


rty, and convert it into a free and common tenure, by pay- 
up cither in one sum, or in certain periodical peyprents. the aforesaid 
ts, and on which, as I 


mount of capital representing the Seigneur’s rig 
Ge said, he Peceived intorext from the Censitaire. The commutation 
would be volantary on the part of the Censitaire, but compulsory as res- 
pects the Seigneur. The value of the Jods et ventes, or per centage on 
sales of the property, 1 may here state, was to be taken on an average of 
years. . y . 
” The great objection to this scheme is that it would make such an addi- 
tion to the present annual payment of the Censitaires to the Seigneur, as 
in their existing condition they would be wholly unable to meet in ninety- 
nine cases out of ahundred. “The change, too, would be highly uapalata- 
ble to them. To obviate this difficulty, therefore, I would propose a plan 
of commutation to the following effect, as more in accordance with the 
wishes and means of the Censitaires: 
Ist. That the Cens et Rentes be payable as at present. 
2d. That the lods et ventes be also paid as at present; but that all the 
conceded iauds in each Seigneury be now valued, and that lods et ventes 
should be payable on that valaation, and no more, whatever increase these 
lands might afterwards derive from the labour and capital of the censi- 
taires; aud that in all future concessions of land, the amount on which 
lods et ventes would be payable, should be named in the deed of conces- 
sion, or, if not so named, that the /ods et ventes should be due only on a 
eum certain, the amount of which sum would be based on the original 
value of the land. 
3d. That the droit de banalité and other minor burthens should be com- 
muted immediately. ; : 
4th. That there should be a general system of commutation, as in the 
first named scheme. . 
Seignueurs might complain that this owe would take from them a portion 
of their rights by depriviug them of the prospective profits to arise from 
future improvements. But they should remember that no great change, 
such as the commutation of the Feudal Tenure of Lower Canada, can ever 
be effected uuless all parties interested are willing to concede something. 
Besides this, 1 do not believe that, on the whole, they would be losers 
by the change. At present, their revenues are irregular and uncertain ; 
and the Seigneurs, in general, like all persons so circumstanced, are 
among the neediest men of property in this or perhaps most other coun- 
tries. This is chiefly owing to the manner in which the Jods et ventes 
fall dae—the amountderived from them one year often bearing no propor- 
tion to that received the next. The Seigneurs must not forget, too, that 
Feudal Tenure is daily becoming more and more odious, and that before 
long it will and mast be got rid of ut all events—in its preseut form. To 
day, they may make an arrangement with friends ; to-morrow, they may 
be forced to capitulate with an enemy. It is uo threat to say that the 
troubles on the Van Rensselaer lands in the State of New York ought to be a 
warning to them. They may not always have the strong arm of the Bri- 
tish Government and the respect for the sacred rights of property inherent 
in British constitutions to shield them from spoliation. 
Yesterday’s Montreal Herald contains a commurication from M. Mac- 
ersoa, Esq., of the Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company’s service, dated Portage 
Roche, July 26th 1846, giving later information of Sir John Richardson 
who is seeking Sir John Franklin by land while Sir John Ross is seeking 
him by sea. Mr. Macpherson says :— 

“ Thave great pleasure in informing you, that Sir John Richardson, Dr. Rae, 
Mr. Bel!, and party, met us on the 11th July,as far advanced as Athabasca Lake. 
They appeared in good health and spirits , and I should suppose that Sir John 
would reach the coast about the 27th or 28th of the same month. I have little 
doubt, however, but that they will, on account of the lateness of the spring in this 
quarter, meet considerable detention from ice. 

“ The latest news from Peel's River brings reports that the Indians who frequent 
the coast had met with Esquimaux, who showed them files and knives, which they 
said they had received from Whites in ‘ two very large conoes,’ to the eastward 
of the M‘Kenzie. Indian rumours are so problematical, that it is utterly impossi- 


ble to vouch for their accuracy ; but, at the same time, it is not improbable that 
such should have happened.” 

We have farther advices by other channels from the far West, and regret to 
learn that the Hudson’s Bay Company’s barque “ Vancouver’ was wrecked on 
the bar of the Columbia River, on the 7th May last; and that her valuable cargo, 
consisting of K:nglish manufactures, was lost. It is satisfactory, however, to know, 
that the crew and passengers were all saved; and that the ship and cargo were 


covered by insurance. P.P 
Music. 


Mapame Anna Bisnop.—At the end of this week, we bid farewell for 
some time, to one of the sweetest songstresses ever heard on this side the 
Atlantic. After a month’s exertions crowned with extraordinary success, 
she leaves New York for Philadelphia, where her talents are as warmly 
appreciated as here. We would not wish to be thought selfish, but we 
cannot help wishing that it would be made worth Madame Bishop's con_ 
sideration to remain with us all the season. There can be no doubt but 
that the public expected, contidently expected, to see Madame Bishop the 
Prima Donna Assoluta of the Astor Place Opera Company; it was uatural 
to expect so, as she is beyond a cavil inconceivably superior to every 
artiste at present in this country. A short sighted policy could alone 
have prevented such an arrangement. One Madame Bishop would be 
worth in attraction a dozen such as will be supreme at the Opera House 
this season. 

Madame Bishop has appeared in several new scenas since out last. 

On Monday she sang the grand scena of Romeo in Zingarelli’s Opera of 
Romeo e Grulietta. The music is old, and somewhat oldfashioned, but there 
is a degree of intensity about it, especially in the recitatives, which is re- 
markable aud striking. It can never become popular, it can never please 
the mass, but it contains much that is worth preserving, and it afforded 
Madame Bishop an opportunity of showing the thoroughness of her edu- 
cation, and her great intuitive perception of character, let the date of the 
schoo! be what it may. 

We must in justice compliment her upon that evidence of good taste 
which she displayed in omitting all those modern graces which she has 
so entirely at her command, and keeping strictly to the classical simpli- 
city of the music. She relied confidently upon her ability to render 
truthfully the sentiment and action of the subject, and she sought for no 
effect which was not the actual intention of the composer. The execu- 
tion of this scena reflected the highest credit upon Madame Bishop, and 
won for her the warm eulogiums of all who could appreciate the real 
merits of her difficult task. 

On Thursday evening her benefit took place, and was attended by a 
crowded, brilliant, and fashionable audience. It was one of the most 
splendid assemblages that we have ever seen within the walls of the 
Park theatre. She performed three new scenas—two from Rossiui’s opera 
of “ Otello,” the first as the Moor, the second as Desdemona, and the third 
as Marie in La fille du Regiment. As the Moor she was dressed and made 
up superbly ; her complexion was darkened, and she looked altogether 
admirably. She sang the long and trying Recitative and Aria in a manner 
every way worthy of her wide spread reputation. 

It would be difficult to express the deep pathos and earnest passion 
which she imparted to Desdemona’s romanza and prayer. We have 
rarely heard anything more touching and pathetic. It was indeed a 
truthful revelation of a gentle but troubled heart. She was called 
before the curtain at its close, and was rewarded by loud applause and 
many bouquets. 

Madame Bishop's costume as the Vivandiére was tasteful and beautiful. 
We presume it was the one sent her by Mademoiselle Jenny Lind. 
Madame Bishop imparted a new charm to the scene, and added much to 
its reality, by the bustling activity of her manners, and the clever stage 
business which she introduced. The chanson she gave with remarkable 
naiveté and sweetness, which gained it a unanimous encore. 

With this ended the arduous pertormances of the evening, and the tal- 
ented and favourite Cantatrice retired amid loud demonstrations of es- 
teem and approbation. 

It is probable that she will return in a few wecks, and if the time is 
favourable, will give several concerts on a very grand and effectivescale. 
If at these concerts the celebrated composition of Mr. Bochsa “ The 
Voyage Musicale” could be produced, they would unquestionably be the 
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most remarkable concerts of the year, both in merit and success. We 
strongly advise this course, for having heard the work in English, we 
feel certain that its success here would be triumphant. 

Secoxp Moxster Coycert.—The manager of the Astor Place Opera 
House, in conjunction with Maurice Strako sch, announces a second con- 
cert at the Tabernacle on Monday evening next. Our readers will find 
the programme in another colnmn. 

Concert or Mr. asp Mapame Leati.—We gevea prelim inary notice 
of Mr. and Madame Leati last week. We attended their Concert on 
Tuesday evening, and we regretted to flud so limited an attendance. The 
very inclement weather during the day and evening must account for this 
fact, because the attraction in itself was all-sufficient to ensure a numerous 
audience. 

Madame Leati made a very favourable impression. She has a good 
soy rauo voice, generally pleasant in quality, of unrivalled compass, and 
always perfectly in tune. Her style is somewhat meretricious, being 
based more on popular effect than upon rigid rales of vocalization. The 
effect produced by her singing is one of much brilliancy, but it will not 
bear analysis. Her execution is tov staccato—there is a want of connec- 
tion—the articulation is painfully exaggerated, but still ber style is much 
to be preferred to the sliding scale of the French method. She pays 
great attention to light and shade; her contrasts are marked strongly, 
and are proportionably effective. In short, there is much to praise, and 
in her English singing but little to condemn. 

We were very much pleased by her style of singing her English bal- 
lads and duets, and we cannot doubt but that she will delight every au- 
dience where she confines herself to that class of music. She is attrac- 
tive in her appearance, and pleases her audience by seeming pleased 
herself. ; 

We shall speak more particularly of her merits and defects when we 
hear her again. 

Mr. Leati has a very excellent voice, but he seems afraid to use it. He 
is nervous and timid in a painful degree, and this, as may well be ima- 
gined, is a great bar to his success. We could see that he conceived his 
pieces well, but in their delivery the waut of spirit—of soul—rendered 
all his efforts of little avail. He “ey! improve much when he has been a 
short time befure the public; and, though we have stated our opinion 
founded upon a single hearing, we shall be happy to record a more favour- 
able judgment, should a second hearing warrant our doing so. 

Mr. Joseph Burke played his first piece admirably, and won a great 
deal of applause, but his second piece, and his duett with Mr. Hoffman, 
did not please us. They were careless and indifferent performances. 

Mr. Richard Hotfman has much improved since we heard him. He has 
gained in strength and certainty, and his Blaying seems to display more 
mind. The piano-forte, a very fine one of Chickering’s, was unfortunate- 
ly much below pitch, and the knowledge of it seemed to depress him in 
his last solo, but still he played very finely, and proves that his march is 
onward in his profession. 

Mr. H. C. Timm presided at the piano upon this occasion; we are very 
glad to see him in the concert-room again, for there is no one in New 


York who can accompany so admirably, or can be so entirely relied upon 
as Mr. Timm. 





Drama. 


Mr. Macreapy’s Benerit—Suyitock.—The Astor Place Opera-House 
was extremely well filled on Wednesday evening, on the occasion of Mr. 
Macready’s benefit and last appearance. We have seldom witnessed a 
more brilliant assemblage collected within the walls of this exclusively 
aristocratic building. Certainly a more appreciative one, could scarcely 
have been gathered together in New York. It was a proud and fitting 
tribute to high art, readered to the person of one of its most distinguish 
ed professors. 

Mr. Macready selected the character of Shylock for his closing perfor- 
mance, and although we are, for the first time, at issue with this groat 
Tragedian, as to the correctness of his interpretation of this master-piece 
of Shakspeare’s intellectual characters, we are yet bound to acknowledge 
the consummate skill and perfectness with which he embodied his own 
conception of this almost unrivalled creation. 

Mr. Macready has not departed materially in his eonception from tLe 
s‘ereotyped stage Shylock, as restored by Macklin. He is the sullen, 
morose, vindictive and sordid Jew, and this too with a concentrated inten 
sity of colouring that renders the points of his conception even more vi 
vid than we have seen them embodied by his predecessors. Nor are there 
any gradations of shade in Mr. Macready’s portraiture of Shylock, except 
in two instances, which we shall take occasion to notice—although the 
student of Shakspeare cannot have failed to observe, how distinctly each 
particular scene of Shylock’s is marked by some peculiar phase, separat- 
ing, a8 it were, each particular scene into distinct and individual de- 
velopements of the Jew’s character. 

In the first scene with Antonio we find him apparently friendly, confi- 
ding, nay, even jocular. In his own house we see the man in his natural 
character, morose, suspicious, and vindictive. After the loss of his daugh- 
ter, we witness the uncontrollable outbursts of his malignant passion, 
actually terrific from the very intensity of his revenge. And in the firal 
scene of the trial he towers above judges and courts—untouched by ap- 
peals to his pity, his avarice, or his feelings—scorning all compromise, 
and boldly defying his judges, at their peril, to deny him the full “ penalty 
of his bond.” In this almost sublime attitude, Shylock does indeed seem 
to be “the depositary of the vengeance of his race,” the great High 
priest of his nation, preparing for an atoning sacrifice, for the wrongs and 
insults of an oppressed and down-trodden people. And this, it should be 
remembered, was the actual position of the Jewish race, when Shakspeare 
wrote; and it may well be imagined that the poet intended to give, in 
Shylock, a type of the Jew, as he existed at that period. We are con- 
strained to say that Mr. Macready’s Shylock does not convey to our minds 
the creation of the poet. As a picture of high wrought study, aud in- 
teasely vigorous and artistic execation, it stands by the side of many of 
this great actor’s almost faultless embodiments. 

It is natural to a degree, that almost at times mars its effect upon the 
audience. The well known stage points in the readings are frequently 
slurred by Mr. Macready, as it were in utter contempt of conventional 
usage, and the text is rendered by him with that intellectual closeness 
of truthfulness and discrimination so pre-eminently the great charm of 
this actor. We should however make an exception of the first scene, in 
our unqualified eulogy. 

The difficulty of harmonizing the striking anomaly in this scene, with 
Mr. Macready’s conception of the character, evidently embarrassed him, 
and had he been a less experienced and finished actor, we should have 
deemed him incapable of delineating his own conception, or, at least, that 
he was undecided as to what he intended precisely to convey. Mr. 
Macready is however too consummate an artis‘, for us to charge him with 
either of these defects. But certainly his sullen gloom and malignant 
manuer, abruptly changing into the subdued tone, in the famous speech 
commencing 

Signor Antonio many a time and often 

In the Rialto you have rated me— 
and the rich jocular mode adopted in proposing the “merry bond,” 
were all strangely out of keeping with the general conception indicated 
by him in this truly difficult scene. He leaves you in doubt as to the 
sincerity of Shylock’s friendly protestations to Antonio, or whether he is 
only availing himself of the opportunity thus offered to get the Merchant 
‘on the hip.”’ 

Similar discrepancies between the true rendering of the character and 
Mr. Macready’s conception, are traceable in his execution of the great 
scene in the third act and the trial scene, beaming as they both of them 


are, in his hands, with unmistakeable beauties. The overwhelming 
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despair pictured by this great actor at the close of the trial scene was 
a wonderful specimen of dramatic art. It was equal to anything we 
have ever witnessed from him, and drew forth long “nd repeated bursts 
of applause. 

At the termination of the play, Mr. Macready was loudly called for, 
when he delivered the following speech, with an earnestness and expres- 
sion that fully testified how deeply he felt all he uttered. 


It is, I believe, a custom here, that an actor, on his benefit night, should add to 
the performances advertised a tribute of his acknowledgments tor the favour you 
may have extended to him. May I, without offence, remark, that this is a practice 
often “ more honoured in the breach than the observance.” The honest artist 
gives you the best efforts of his mind, if he has one, with no small amount of physi- 
cal exertion to boot: and you usually testify to him with sufficient significance 
your appreciation of hisdesert. In ordinary cases, the mutual relation between 
the player and his audience might wellend here. But I have a motive for trespas- 
sing further on your patience. There is something apart from this, for which 1 
thank you. Itcannot be disproved—however the fhilure of the plan may be quo- 
ted in denial of its existence—that a project was on foot to excite on this, my fare. 
well visit to the American stage, a hostile feeling against me with the American 
public. Your most kind and flattering reception of me has baffled the intentions 
of my own unprovoked antagonists. You have demonstrated, that you regard art, 
however humble its sphere, as banded with no political faction, nor the exclusive 
product of any particular country. With the same spontaneous feeling that has 
made the honoured names of Irving, Prescott, Bryant, Leslie, Powers, and others, 
almost “ household words” of endearment and adoration in England, you have ex. 
tended to the laborer of a poorer vineyard, the frank and generous meed of your 
approval. In this you have only justified my confidence in your liberality, and 
have given virtual evidence to my would-be assailants, of your conviction that the 
muse, whose province it is to uphold the stage as the noblest picture of human life, 
“ high actions and high passions best describing,” is restricted in her influence nei- 
ther by soil nor party, pat speaks the language of poetry and of nature, through 
her chosen ministers to the universal heart of mau. It is for this, that with senti 
ments of grateful respect, I am proud to thank you. 


This performance brings to a conclusion Mr. Niblo’s season at the New 
York Opera House. But for a personal difficulty with him, we should 
have reviewed his management at length, but shrink from the task lest 
the truth might savour of retaliation. We will only remark that if Mr. 
Niblo has not done mach to illustrate Shakspeare and the drama, he has 
at least paid the highest possible compliment to the intelligence and pen- 
etration of a New York audience. He appears to have deemed them 
so utterly incapable of being gulled by the ordinary illusions of the 
stage, by scenic effects, by indispensable accessories and by competent casts, 
that he has withheld these altogether—thus saving his own pocket, and 
commending the plain unadorned text ofthe dramatist to the ready appre- 
ciation of the New York public. 


Park Tuzatre.—The success that has attended Mr. Hamblin’s experi- 
ments to combine the joint attractions of Opera and Ballet on the same 
evening, might afford a valuable hint to the Manager ot the Italian Opera 
House. At the Park it has filled the House weekly for the last three 
weeks, and that too with the unassisted aid of Madame Bishop, in her 
grand scenas, and the repetition of Esmeralda and Le Diable a Quatre. 

The introduction of Farces, admirably well cast to the comic strength 
of the company has formed also an additional attraction to the evening’s 
entertainment, 

This week the revival of Dr. Dilworth has proved quite ahit. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gilbert, and the quaint and sterling C. B. Chapman, readered 
this litile trifle quite a feature by their excellent performances. 

Mavarice Power.—Who ever alluded to the loss of the ill-fated Steam- 
ship President, without finding the expression “ poor Power!” rising in- 
voluntarily to his lips? Readers must have heard it a hundred times, 
and it has to our kuowledge been often repeated during the past week, 
siuce the advent of his son amongst us has been bruited abroad. Last 
Saturday we briefly noticed the arrival of Maurice Power; aud we have 
now the pleasant duty of aunouncing his first appearance at this house on 
Monday evening next. Desirous to make his débuz¢ before the discrimina. 
ting audience of a metropolitan city, on the very boards which his father 


; quitted but a few hours before he went from us and was seen no more, 
| Mr. Power has refused the most tempting ofiers from the mauagers of the 


London theatres. He takes the place, in a particular as in a general 
way, which his father has vacated, and we have a strong impression that 
he will not éake it ouly—but fill it. If not the “ very image of his father,’ 
there is something in the tone of his voice, and the quiet, subdued hu- 
mour lying lurking in the corner of his eye, that brings the lost Sir Pat- 
tick O’Plenipo immediately before us, and gives promise of a renewal of 
his triumphs. Mr. Power's success must of course depend upon himself; 
but we bespeak him that cordial, kindly greetiug,which Americans never 
fail to show to those in any way identified with their pleasures, or having 
avy claim upon their generous sympathies. Educated for, and practising 
at the Chancery Bar, with the habits, associations, and acquirements of 
a geutleman, Mr. Power has been unable to resist an innate penchant for 
the stage. He has played but rarely in England; yet amongst those 
whose criticisms are worth having, his success was immediately turetold : 
and the most liberal overtures, as we have already observed, were made 
to him. We think Mr. Power has done wisely, however, in looking for 
his father’s mantle here where he let it fall. 

He will appear in the Irish Ambassador and Teddy the Tiler, being the 
two characters in which his Father made his debut in New-York. It 
would have added to the interest of the occasion if our sterling Harry 
Placide had been engaged to support Mr. Power. The names of Power 
and Placide are so completely identified, in the recollection of old play- 
goers, thata revival of the association would have done wonders for the 
young debutant. 


Broapway Turarne.—A complimentary benefit was given to Colonel 
Mann, at this House on Thursday evening, the whole of the performers 
aud the persons engaged in the establishment, volunteeriug their gratuis 
tous services. The House was crowded to excess. The New York pubs 
lie are notonly indebted to Col. Mann, for one of the most elegaut Thee- 
tres in the United States, but owing to his liberality aud enterprise other 
estabiishments have been induced to renovate and decorate their houses 
in a style worthy of this great metropolitan city. 

Mr. Mardock commences a short engagement at this hoase on Monday 
next. 

Burton's Tueatre.—A rich comic treat was afforded to the lovers of 
sterling comedy on Thursday evening, by a representation of the Poor 
Gentleman, with a cast of really positive excellence. 


Mr. Burton had a few evenings previous afforded his powerful aid to 
Messrs. Chippendale and Sefton, on their benefit night, and to reciprocate 
the favour, these remarkable artists gave the manager the advantage of 
their services on Thursday evening. . 

Chippendale’s Sir Robert Bramble was a performance to be remem- 
bered ; rich, unctuous, and dashed with his own original quaint style, it 

roduced a striking effect upon a crowded and appreciative audience. 
Burton’s Ollapod is in his richest vein—every line tells with him. Mrs. 
Vernon gave a finished picture of the Mac Tab, completing a trio of 
almost unsurpassed dramatic excellence. Mr. Lynn, who is asound and 
gentlemanly actor, rendered the Poor Gentleman with much effect. 
and the other characters were respectably filled by the stock company: 
All the leading characters were called before the curtain to receive the 
vociferous cheers of the highly delighted audience. 


Otympic Tueatre.—The classic extravaganza of Theseus and Ariadne, 
and the pleasing Hero and Leander, with favourite farces, in which 
Holland, Nickenson and Miss Clark are each a host in their way, serve 0 
attract a steady run of respectable houses. The great competition 10 
theatrical and other amusements, somewhat interferes with this old es- 
tablished resort, but Mitchell is a tactician; he is indefatigable in his 
attention to all the minutia of the stage, and he produces novelties 10 
quick succession. Ou Monday a serio-comic piece founded on Esmeralda 
will be produced with entire new scenery and decorations, and a strong 
cast. The talented Miss Gannon plays the dancing heroine, for which 
she is admirably well qualified. 
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labourers on the lines in construction, and persons who have taken this 
novel mode of committing suicide, by precipitating themselves from trains 
or any other way, but who in fact, have as mach to do with the safety of 
railway travelling as a man blowing out his brains has to do with the 
safety of fire arms. Of the accidents to those regularly employed by the 
compauies, a large proportion seems to have arisen from the carelessness 
of the men themselves, and we have no data as to the per centage, nor of 
the laborers ; but when the nature of their work is taken into account, 
we are surprised that there have not been more deaths; and we have 
Kittle doubt thut many other employments would give a mach higher 
rate of mortality and mutilation than railways, and it must also be recol- 
lected that when finished a great cause of damage is at once cut off, 
which just now, whilst so many are employed on the lines in construct- 
tion, must largely increase the average. We make these remarks without 
any wish tor concealment of the number of accidents, and merely to call 
public attention to the real state of a question all are interested in ; we 
urge norelaxation of any precaution that can tend to preserve life and limb, 
but when railways aud their directors are held up as a sert of pub- 
lic executioners, it becomes our duty to place the matter in its true 
light, and we boldly assert that the statement from which our figures 
are taken is a wonderful evidence of the comparative safety with which 
one million of people shift from town to town, and from village to village 
every week, or to bring the numbers to lower denominations, a host ot 
144,000 souls is daily on the move.—London Railway Chronicle. 





Iysutt To tue Americas Miyister at Mapau.—We have had a 
great sensation excited here to-day, by an outrage offered to our flag | 
und the family of our Minister, General Saunders; the consequence 
of which has been, that he has sent a spirited note to the goveru- 
ment, demanding instant apology and reparation. The circumstances 
were these. 

The General's lady and two daughters were leaving the door of the 
embassy, in their carriage, at 2 o’clock this afternoon, to make a visit. 
Suddenly, to their utter surprise and affright, they saw a body of gens 
@’armes approach the carriage, seize the horses, aud surround them. A 
police officer under whose command this troop was, presented himself at 
the door of the carriage, and demanded whether a servant named Fer- 
nando was there. This very Fernando was in the act of closing the door 
of the carriage at the moment; and conscious that the demand was not 
likely to be for any agreeable purpose, made a single bound, by which he 
succeeded in projecting his body under the port cochere of the embassy ; 
a second saltation of the same kind threw him upon the stairs—after 
which he vanished. The ladies descended from the carriage. A crowd 
collected around, and all was soon confusion and fright. While this was 
going on, the Geueral himself came down, and demanded the cause of the 
row. The police oflicer informed him that he had a warrant against his 
servant, whom he came to arrest, and whom he was determined to take 
away with him. The General replied that ke was not accustomed to re- 
ceive messages from the government through the police, and asked what 
offence his servant had committed. This produced an explanation to the 
effect that, some time before, his servant had been drawn for the army, 
but had procured a substitute. This substitute had, it appeared, been 
shot in Catalonia, and Fernando was now called on by the authorities to 








replace him. To this the General replied by peremptorily refusing to 
surrender his servant, whereupon, the police ofiicer declared that he | 
should be under the disagreeable necessity of ordering the gens d’armes | 
to enter the embassy by force, and extract Fernando trom it. The gen- | 
eral, who is a tall, dignified, lovking person, had his American blood | 
heated by this observation, and replied by declaring that he would resist | 
such an outrage, and defied the police. In fact, he told them that they 
would proceed at their peril. After this warning, the police officer | 
thought better of it, and withdrew. The General immediately retired to | 
his cabinet, and penued a note to M. Pidal, demanding instant apology 
and reparation for the outrage committed aguaiust him, refusing perempto- 
rily to surrender his servant, and threatening in case of the non-compli- 
ance of the government, that he would strike his flag, retire from Spain, 
and send the American squadron in the Mediterranean to Barcelona, to 
ask an explanation.—Madrid, Sept. 30, Correspondence N. Y. Herald. 

Later accounts from Madrid to the 3d inst. state that the most prompt 
and satisfactory reparation was made, the exemption was granted, and the 
anmanuerly officiuls were dismissed. 





Praciarism ix Ant.—Unworthy things are still done in corners, but the 
way in which they are brought to light is one of the peculiarities of our 
time and generation, A recent number of an English weekly paper gives 
the following account of a most impudent attempt at injustice perpetrated 
by a somewhat distinguished member of the Royal Academy. It has 
happily been frustrated; and we have been somewhat surprised at find- 
ing the London A‘heneum slurring over Mr. Reinagle's share in the matter 





as a venial offence. For our parts, we do not omit such a record from 
our journal, because we know well that there are black sheep in every 
flock, aud any elfurt on the part of Eaglish journalists abroad to deny or 
conceal the fact would be absurd. The knowledge, that public justice 
and private odium duly follow crimes and follies, compensates us for any 
mortification we may feel in recording facts not agreeable to our national 
amour repre. We have not room for the details given in the A/henzum, 
bat this is a correct statement of the affair. 

“Tn the last exhibition of the Royal Academy was a picture entitled 
‘Shipping, &c. off Hurst Castle, Isle of Wight,’ set down in the Catalogue 
with the name of Mr. Reinagle, R. A., as the painter. The picture was 
selected by a 25/. prize holder in the Art- Union. It was recognised, how- 
ever, by the friends of a young artist, Mr. J. W. Yarnold, as his produc- 
tion : he had painted it and sold it to a dealer for a few shillings. The 
case was brought before the Royal Acwemy. The Academy called on 
Mr. Reinagle for an explanation. He denied the charge; and intimated 
that he would rather resign than submit to inquiry. Mr. Yarnold was 
then invited to substantiate his accusation by evidence. Mr. Reinagle 
now modilied his denial: he said that the picture had been repainted by 
him, so as to have become actually the work of his hand. A strict ex- 
amination of the picture by the Academicians—who had in the mean 
time very properly refused to give it up to the demands of any party— 
resulted, we understand, in 80 unsatisfactory a comment on this plea as 
to leave no doubt on their minds that the honour of the Academy had 
been stained : and they referred Mr. Reinagle, by resolution, to what he 
had said about resiguing. He resigned.” 





Tux New Cop Fisnery tx Davis’s Srrattrs.—It will be in the re- 
collection of our readers that in the month of May last considerable in- 
terest was felt in the shipping and mercaatile circles of Hull by the fit- 
ting out of two vessels, the Seatlower schooner, of 113 tons, and the 
smack Bee, of 70 tons, for the Davis’s Straits cod fishery—a trade never 
previously embarked in by Hall merchants. Many were the arguments 
advanced against the specalation by the “knowing ones” in maritime 
affairs. The longth of time required to reach the fishing grounds, to- 
gether with the boisterous nature of the sea to be traversed, were obsta- 
cles urged as being likely to render the trade anything but profitable. 
The success which has attended the Bee, however, proves that those 
fears were groundless. It being a matterof more than private interest 
to know how this expedition has succeeded, we give the following par- 
ticulars:—The Bee, which was formerly the revenue cruiser on the 
Humber, was substantially repaired, and set sail from Hull on the 30th 
of May last with a picked crew of nine men, all accustomed to the 
northern regions and to the fishing trade. They were well provisioned 
and well paid, and although they have been absent only three months 
and three days, and have scarcely had a fortnight’s fine weather during 
the voyage, they have returned with a full cargo of 8,000 cod fish, one 
cask of halibut, and about three quarters of a ton of cod oil. Captain 
Weldon, of the Bee, states that he left fishing the Seaflower, which ves 
sel had caught 6,700 fish; she may be very shortly expected with a full 
cargo. He also left on the grounds, and still fishing, the Janet Hay, a 
stout schooner, with a crew of 20 men, having on board 30,000 fish, of 
which she had taken 23,000 before the arrival of the Bee. The Elec- 
tra had, when the Bee left, 23,000. This vessel had also a crew of 20 
men. The Bee will not retarn to the fishery until the spring, but will 
probably be employed in the Baltic or North Sea trade until then. There 
ean be no doubt that the success ot this enterprise will induce other mer- 
chants wid ship owae.s to turn their attention to it.—Hull Advertiser. 

New Recutations ron StaM-Boats.—The dangerous overcrowding of 
Steamers on the river Thames has caused some attention to be paid to 


| had been restored to life, and soon afterwards the Lieutenant Governor 





the subject in Parliament. A late London paper has the following :— 
a The Act of Parliament for the further regulation of steam-navigation and 
for limiting in certain cases the umber of passengers to be carried in 
sterm -ves:els (11 and 12 Victoria, cap. 81), is now in force. Two certiti- 
cates must now be forwarded to the Board of Trade respecting steam- 
vessels as to their condition, whether they proceed to sea or not, uuder 








the 9th and 10th Victoria, cap. 100. To vent the over-crowding of 
steam-boats the Board of Trade may ipiere in a certificate greta by 
them a notice of the number of passengers steam-veusels are construeted 
to carry, and for every passenger beyond the limit a fine of not exceeding 
58. is to be imposed. A certificate of the number to be carried is to be 
exhibited in a conspicuous part of every vessel under a penalty of 10/.; 
and persons, having been cleeed admission on account of a vessel being 
full, forcing their way on board, are to be fined a sum not exceeding 5s., 
with a like penalty on persons refusing or neglecting to pay their fares or 





to quita vessel. This act, which will no doubt prevent a recurrence of } 
the scenes recently witnessed on the Thames, is not to affect the privi- | 
leges of the city of London. The Board of Trade will limit the number | 
of passengers to each boat in a short time, as by the first provision all | 
owners are directed to transmit the certificates required by the recited 
act on or before the 20th of September inst.” 

—E——.— 

Arctic Exrepitiox.—Amongst the comments made on the report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons on the miscellaneous estimates of 
the public expenditure for the current year we find the following. Vote 
No. 5.—Scientific Branch.—The estimate for this year was unusually iarge, 
being 80 395/., whereas last year it was 46,797/. The increase is chietly 
caused by a charge of 30,0002. for the Arctic Expedition, being the sum 
requisite to send ont an eerie in search of Sir Johu Franklin and | 





his crew, who, in 1845, sailed in two ships for the discovery of a uorth- | 
West passage. On this subject the committee inquire—* What has been | 
gained - these reiterated attempts to find a north-west passage? had 
any result been obtained commensurate with the cost?” And they add, ! 
“Such researches may gratify the landable curiosity of scientific men and | 
settle long-disputed theories ; nor is it denied that some indirect advan- | 
tages may casually be derived from these perilous voyages ; but the ex- 
penditure for such should not be included in the navy estimates, since it | 
is n0 way connected with the maritime power of the country.” It ap- 
pears that since 1815 a sum of 428,782/. has been expended in Arctic Ex- 
peditions. The charge for the Aatarctic Expedition was 80,520/. 

After dedacting the 30,0002. taken on account of the Arctic Expedition, | 
there still remains 50,000/. for scientific purposes. The Royal Observa- 
tory costs 4,230/.; and the observatory at the Cape of Good Hope costs | 
2,855. The astronomer atthe Cape, Mr. Maclean, has, it 1s said, arrang- 
ed a plan with the Astronomer Royal, in furtherance of which a series 
of observations have been made, and are still continued, of great value to 
the science of astronomy. 


Pirny Corresponpexce.—Readers will remember the election of Ras- 
pail to a seat in the National Assembly of France. He wasat the time a 
prisoner in the dungeons of Vincennes. When elected by the city ot 
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Paris, he thus addressed the Minister of Justice: 


Citizen Minister—A member of the National Assembly, and therefore 

inviolable, 1 know not to what extent you can now judicially pursue me. 
Salutation and fraternity . RASPAIL. 

The Minister's reply was equally concise; 

Citizen Raspail—Justice having you at its disposition, I know not to 
what extent you have a right to be a member of the National Aseembly. 

Salatation and fraternity. MARIE. 

The Assembly took a medium course, perhaps not quite satisfactory to 
Citizen Raspail. They adopt him as a member, and keep him asa pri- 
soner. _—_- 

Faran Acctpent.—On Monday, Oct.9, about 3 o'clock, the Fairy, 
Royal yacht, had arrived near the Spit buoy, from Osborne, on her course 
to Portsmouth, having on board the Queen, Prince Albert and Royal chil- 
dren, when her Majesty’s trip was rendered peculiat ly painful, from a 
deplorable accident which happened in sight of the Royal yacht. A 
shore boat, with seven persons on board, proceeding to the Grampus 
frigate, lying at the Spithead, had, in a sudden squall, unfortunately up- 
set, when five women and two men were engulphed ina rough sea, with 
every prospect of certain death. The Gypsey, Custom House cutter, 
however, while returning from the Grampus, observed the accident, and 
a boat, steered by Mr. Whitty, tide-surveyor, and two men, immediately 
put off to the spot, and after much beating about, on account of heavy 
sea and wind, picked up Locke, a waterman, and saved his life. The 
accident having been perceived on board the Royal yacht, she was, by 
her Majesty’s command, instantly stopped, her barge lowered, and 
promptly steered to the scene of her disaster. Two individuals were 
taken on board, and immediately conveyed to Portsmouth, where medi- 
cal assistance was afforded, and one woman named Moore recovered, but 
the other could not be resuscitated. Out of the seven, therefore, only 
three were brought ashore. A steamer (Fire Queen) was instantly or- 
dered to assist in recovering the remainder. A messenger from her Ma- 
jesty called at the house where the party lay, to ascertain if any of them 





and his staff rode down to the same house, and made particular inquiries 
at the request of her Majesty. Her Majesty remained on the pier in the 
Clarence Victualling-yard until the return of Lord Adolphus Fitzclar- 
ence with the melancholy account, when her Majesty proceeded to 
Windsor Castle. even 

Tue new Curricte Trinvs.—A new public carriage, patented by 
Me. Harvey, of Lambeth House, has just made its appearance in the 
streets of London. [tis open in front, like Hansom’s patent cab, and has 
seats fur three persons; thedriver sitting at the right-hand corner be- 
hiud, aud the conductor to the left of the door. It, ig drawit by two hor- 
ses, across whose backs is the horizontal steel bar,/which formed a fea- 
ture of the caparisoning of curricles of old. The efrriage is handsomely 
appointed ; and, besides the shutter windows in front, has side windows, 
filled with green glass. Although drawn by two horses, cab fares only 
are charged by this new “ Tribus.” The notion of a Conductor to a 
public vehicle for three persons would appear ludicrous to those accus- 
iomed to see a man manage four horses on Broadway, and attend at the 
same time to the collection of his fares. 


Death or tHe Eart or Cartuisuer, K.G.—The death of this noble Peer 
on the 7th inst., at Castle Howard, Yorkshire, who enjoyed the respect 
and esteem uf his contemporaries in an especial degree, 1s much felt in the 
locality ia which he resided. His Lordship was born 17th September, 
1773, the eldest son of Frederick, fifth Earl of Carlisle, K.C., by Margaret 
Caroline, his wife, daughter of Granville-Leveson, first Marqnis of Stat: 
ford, and derived in direct descent from Lord William Howard, so well 
known in border minstrelsy as “ Belted Will,” second son of Thomas, 
fourth Duke of Norfolk. His father, the fifth Earl, in honourable rivalry 
of his illustrious ancestor, “ the Surrey,” added another poetic laurel to 
the bright wreath won by his predecessors, in the council, the cabinet, 
and the field. He was guardian of bis kinsman, Lord Byron, and appears 
to have enjoyed for a period the affection and esteem of his wayward 
ward, who iuscribed to him the second edition of the “ Hours of Idle- 
ness.” 

The nobleman just deceased received his education at Eton and Ox- 
ford, and was, early in life, destined for the diplomacy. Hedid not, 
however, adhere long to that branch of the public service, but, haviag 
obtained a seat in Parliament as Member for Morpeth, he soon turned his 
mind to politics in which he subsequently rose to some distinction. On 
the formation of the Liberal Government of 1806, his Lordship was given 
a seat at the Board of Control, and sworn of the Privy Council ; but from 
the dissolution of that Ministry, he remained unemployed, until appoin- 
ted by Mr. Canning, in 1827, Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests. 
In the brief and feeble Administration of Lord Goderich, Lord Carlisle 
held the office of Lord Privy Seal; and, on the accession of the Whigs to 
power in 1839, he had a seat in the Cabinet, although he would accept no 
place in the Ministry. In four years after he retired altogether from the 
public arena, and thenceforward resided principally in the country, as 
much beloved by his family and personal friends as he was respected by 
his political associates. His death creates a vacancy in the Order of the 
Garter, and causes a new election in the West Riding of Yorkshire, con- 
sequent on the elevation of Lord Morpeth to the Peerage. The late Earl 
married, on the 21st March, 1801, Georgiana, eldest daughter of William, 
5th Duke of Devonshire, and has left a large family. Of his daughters, 
the second, Georgiana, is Baroness Dover, and the third, Harriet Eliza 
beth, Duchess of Sutherlaud. 


eae eS 
Avuiy. 

War-Orricxr, October 6.—Royal Regiment of Horse Guards.—Asst-Surg F 
Kerin, fm 88th Ft, to be Asst-Surg, v Cockburn, prom in the Ist Regt of Life 
Grds. 25th Regiment of Foot.—Asst Surg T D Lightbody, MD, fen 4th Ft,to be 
Asst Surg, v M‘Donald, prom in the 73rd Ft. 38th Foot—Capt W Milligan, fm 
hf-pay Unatt, to be Capt, v Byvt-Mjr R S Murray, who exch ; Lt C Frith to be Capt, 
by pur, v Milligan, who ret ; Ens G Green to be Lt, by pur, v Frith; A Cc Snod- 
grass, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Green. 48th Foot.—surg J Paynter, fin 73rd Ft. 
to be Surg, v Dyce, dec. 50th Foot—Capt M Archdall, tm ht-pay Unatt, to be 
Capt, v J J Enoch, who exch; Lt R B Bellers to be Capt, by pur, ¥ Archdall, 
who ret; Ens E G Hibbert to te Lt, by pur, v Bellers. 73rd Foot.—Asst-Surg 
D D M M‘Donald, fm 25th Ft, to be Surg, v Paynter, app to 48th Ft. 78th Foot 
—LtJ D M‘Andrew to be Capt, by pore v Elrington, who ret; Ens J Webster 
vo be Lt, by pur, v M‘Audrew; A W P Weekes, gent, to be Ens, by pur, ¥ Web- 
ster. Qist Foot.—Ens J M:Pherson to be Lt, by pur, v Stein, who ret ; AW 





Mackenzie, gent, to be Ens, by pur, vy M‘Pherson. 94th Foot.—LtS Lyster tobe 
Cons, by pur, v Fisher, who ret; Ens © W St John to be Lt, ng pee, © yster;R 


t e, gent, to Se Ens, by pur, v St John. Cape Mounted Riflemen.—Bvt-Le- 
Col W Suttonto be Mir, by ‘par, v Warden, We vet ; Lt GJ Carey to be Capt. 
by pur v Satton: ins L Green tobe Lt, by pur, v Carey; T J Lucas, 
gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Green. 

Hospitar Starr.—D C Pitcairn, gent, tobe Asst-Surg to the Forces. 

Brevet.—Capt W Milligan, of 38th Ft, tobe Majr in the Ariny. 

OrpDNANCE Mepicar DepartmENt.—D F Rennie, gent, to be Asst-Surg 

War Orrice Oct. 13.—Ist Drag.—Lt H Gough to be Capt by pur, v Morris, 
who ret; Cor G H Littledale to be Lt by pur v Gough; J. Kins ie. Gent., to be 
Cor, by pur, v Liuledale. 17th Lt Drags. Cor W F Webb to be Lt by per, - 
Miles, who ret ; J H Reed, Gent.. to be Cor by pur, v Webb. 4th Ft—W W 
Bond to be Adj, v Thomson, who resigns the Adj only. 9th Ft.—Lt J Hanham, 
from 55th Ft, to be Lt, v Walshe, app Paymaster to i2th Drags. 10th Ft—Maj 
GD Young to be Li Col, without pur, ¥ Strickland, dec. CeptT Miller to be 
Maj, v Young; Lt, E Lee, to be Capt, v Miller; Lt, H MSall to be Capt, without 
pur, v Lee, app Paymaster ; Ens C Needham to be Lt, v Lee; H G E Somerset, 
Gent, to be Ens v Needham. 12h Ft—Ens L F Montagu, from 52d Ft, to be 
Ens, v Lalor, who ret. 36th Ft—Lt H A Cubitt to be Capt without pur, v Creigh- 
ton,dec. 45th Ft—Maj H Cooper to be Lt-Col, without pur. v Erskine, dec : Ca 
Ww R Preston to be Maj, v Cooper ; Lt S R Gordon to be Capt, v Preston. 4 
Ft—Lt H Wheeler to be Capt, without p v Mounsteven, who ret upon full pay ; 
Ens 8 J Maclurean to be Lt, v Wheeler: W H Knight, Gent., tobe Ens, v Maec- 


lurean, 52d Ft—C H Lambert, Gent., tobe Ens, y pur, v Lord F Montagu, 


app tol2th Ft, 55th Ft—Lt C A P James, from half-pay 50th Ft, tobeLtiy 

anham, app to 9th Ft. 85th Ft—N Rycroft, Gent., to be Ens, by pur, v Floyd, 
who ret. S8th Ft—Asst-Surg F Y Shegog, MD from the Staff. whe Assist-Surg, 
v Kerin, appto the Rl Horse Gds. 90th Ft.—Lt H Lecky tobe Capt, by pur, ¥ 
Chester, who ret; Ens J C Guise to be Lt, by pur, v Lecky; H H Crealock; 
Gent, tobe Ens, by pur, vGuise. 91st Ft--Maj C C Yarborough to be Lt-Col by 
> v Lindsay, who ret; Capt B E M Gordon to be Maj by pur, v Yarborough > 

t, F J Bayly to be Capt, by pur, v Gordon; Ens Count G Rivarola to be Lt, by 
pur, v Bayly ; R G H Johnstone, Gent., to be Ens, by pur, v Rivarola. 98th Ft. 
—Lt L Shadwell, to be Adj, v Richmond, who resigns the Adjonly. «dW E 
Regt—Ens H A W Ayton to be Lt without pur, v Williams, who ret; Ens P M* 
Loughlin to be Lt, without pur, v Brace, app to 29th Ft; Ens F B Forsterto be 
Lt, without pur. v Gordon, app to 90th Ft ; F C Palacios, Gent., to be Ens, by pur 
v Ayton: J L Byrne, Gent , whe Ens, without pur, v M‘Loughlin; F Rumley, 
Gent., tobe Ens, without pur v Forster. 3d W I Reg—Lt B Thornhill, from 
half-pay 2ist Ft, to be Lt, v Hills, app Paymaster. 

Hospitau StaF¥.—Assist-Surg R Gamble, MD, from 4th Ft, to be Assist-Sur 
to the Forces, v Shegog, app 88th Ft. . 

On the 23d ult., at Yarmouth, in his 73d year, Captain James Guthrie, after 48 
years’ consecutive military service in Sicily, North of Spain, and at Corunna ; then 
in Walcheren, afterwardsin the Peninsula till the peace of 1814. He subsequent- 
ly joined the East Norfolk Militia, and perfor med the duties of Adjutant until a 
short time before his death. 


NAVY.—M. G. M. F. Molesworth is promoted to the rank of Lieuten 
ant.—Lieutenant H. S. Jackson is appointed to the Kingfisher, 12, fitting 
at Portsmouth, 


Deatas.—At South Sea, 4th inst., Capt. John Reynolds. At Chelten- 
ham, Commander Gower Lowe. 


The Daring, 12 gun brig, Commander Peel, (a son of Sir Robert Peel) 
was paid off at Sheerness on the 2d inst. 





GREAT MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


HE GREAT MUSICAL FESTIVAL given on the 2d inst., by the Director of the Iranian 
Opera in gonnection with r 
MAURICE STRAKOSCH, 


having met with euch brilliant success, and requests from many quarters having been made 


re re ©. SECOND FESTIVAL 
onthe same MAGNIFICENT SCALF as the first, will be given at the 
BROADWAY TABERNACLE, on MONDAY, Sth OCTOBER 

The Director ofthe Italian Opera of the United States of America respectfully announces 

tha: having made an arrangement with 
MAURICE STRAKOSCH 
(Pianist of the Emperor of Ruasie.) 

The Serond Grand Musical Fes'ival of the Season, wi lbe given at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle,on Monday Evening, Oct. 30, 1848, 0n which occasion 

SIGNORINA TRUFFI. MADAME LABORDE. SIGNORINA PATTI. SIGNORINA 
CAMERZINI SIGNOR BENEDETTI. MONSIEUR LABORDE. SIGNOR DUBREUL- 
SIGNOR ROSI. SIGNOR PATTI. SIGNOR GIUBILEL MR. SCHRIEVER, with other 
distinguished Artists, togethor with the largely iecreased Chorus and Orchestra of the 

ITALIAN OPERA COMPANY, 
and the greatest portion: f the performing members of the 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 
will appear: the whole will forman 

ORCHESTRA OF 100 PERFORMERS anda CHORUS OF 50 VOICES, 

y vilowing ista wille e the Orchestra : 

TP EE, ani vem gacty eon ietor M. MARETZEK, 

VIOLINS, E. \V olf, H.R.Dodworth, J.Ceriani, 3t.Luke,W. Keyzer, N.Langberg, G. De Luce, 
H.Otto, A. Scherzer, C Saver, A. Dod worth, H. Schreiver, C. L. Ganz, A Gaitre, J. L. Basiga, 
J. Shmitz, E. C. Riley, — Haneen, J. E. Kreutzer, C. Thine, 0. Cherlier, J. B. Donnecker 
M. Simonson, E. Wiese, C. Pazzaglia, F. Stier, H. Marks, — Helfenritter, C. Reisinger, G, 
Schneider, T. Kehl, L, Wiegers, J. W. Perkins, J. Freising —VIOLAS, A. Poppenberg, P. 
Koehler, S. Johnson, J. Hassler, J. Frick, L. Mendelssohn, F. Grebner,T. Goodwin.—VIO- 
LINCELLOS, A. Boucher, A. Torriani, 8. Milon, H. W. Hegelund, W. Groeneveit, C. Bran- 
nes, W. Mus- griff, M. Hardtmuth—_CONTRABASSOS, H. Scheider, F. Rehder, A. Schmitz, 
E. Reuttinger, V. Amici, —— Krausse, C, Else, C. Herzog—FLUTES, J. A. Kyle, G, 
Rubini, C. R. Dodworth.O 830ES,—F, Wiese, C. Mente. —-CLARIONETS, J. Machi—. Dresher. 
—BASSOONS, W. Hettrick. P. Eltz— TRUMPETS, J. Leis, H Major, J. Le Croix, 8. Wind. 
—HORNS, E. Schu!tzH. Schultz, M. Trojosi, C. Frederick.—TROMBONES, C. Hilbrecht , 
— Schmidt, G. Daga—OPHICLEIDE, G. Scudere.—SIDE DRUM, D. Graham.—BASS 
DRUM, A. Centro.—KETTL. DRUM, J. Senia. 

The Festival will be under the direction of 

MAX MARETZEK, 

Musical Director aud Conductor of the Italian Opera Company, and late Musical Director of 
the italian Opera, Loadon, 

On this occasion the Tabernacle will be Splendidly Illuminated ! as at the First 


setival. 
youre PROGRAMME. 


PART I. 
1. (By request.) Overture, Rizzio, Full Orchestra..........++ Soeevessecesee -Maretzek 
2, Vocal Quartet, “ Les pecheurs Neapolitans,” by Madame LABORDE, 
M. LABOKDE, Signor DUBREUL, and Signor ROSI....++....++.++++-Boisselet 
. Fantasie Uramatique—Lucia—for the Pianoforte, composed and ex- 
ecuted by....+ panne wahanda 6abens bas cadnes. cae Jteeeersccees tree eees STRAKOSCH 
Trio, trom f Lombardi, by Signorina TRUFFI, Signor BENEDETTI 
aud Signor ROSI, with Violin Solo Obligato, by Mr. H. SHRIEVER......Verdi 
5. The celebrated Cavatina “ Prendi per me libero, by Mad. LAHORDE...Donizetti 
;. Grand Finale of the Istact of Lucrezia Borgia, by Signerina TRUFFI 
Signorina Ps TT, Siguori BENEDETTI, PATTI, GIUBILET, 
YIAMONTESI, PAROSSI, GUBERNAQO, and full Chorus an é 
Orchestra of the Italian Opera Company.....+sseseeeeeeeeeee++-Donizettl 
PART If. : ; 
. “Invitation a la Polka,” (as perforined upwards of fifty night’s at Ju- 
lien’s Concerts, London,) grand orchestra, trumpets obligati, by 


oo 





> 









Messrs. WIND and LA CROIX..... ped gusescnckedgncstegae . seeeseesMaretzek 
2. Grand Duet from Lucia di Lammermvor, by M. LA&ORDE, and Signor : 
DUBREUL... spapenasebasoon beans see 455 13° * se res saat ‘diana .. Donizetti 
8. Trio and Cavatina, from the Huguenots, b 5 Ly 
PATLI and Signorina CAMERZINI... errr .+.»Meyerbeer 
4, “La Nayade” etude caracteristique, for the Pianoforte, followed by the H 
Monterey Galop, composed and executed by.....+.++ssersee- o. .. .STRAKOSC 
5. The celebrated Duet“ Oh Belle a guesta Misera,” by Signorina TROUFFI, Verdi 
and Signor BENEDETTT,........0.eeeeeeerenereees oe seccnasconcqoceress VUE 
6. Overture, Guillaume Tel, grand orch : cvcccecseveccscccce + oOOSME 
{e" Tickets ONE DOLLAR. 41 r 


For sale at the Music stores, and at the principal Hotels until 12 o’clook on vq see " 
Doors will open at7 o’clock. Performance will commence at 3 o'clock, precisely. 
ig” The Festival will positively take place on the evening above stated. No ponpe> 
mert on account of the weather oc’ 


; NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET. 


LATEST ADDITIONS. 
Narrative of the Niger Expedition’ 2 vols. vo. 
Graviere’s Sketches of the last Naval War.2 vols. 
Lord Londonderry’s Peninsular War. 1 vol. L2mo. 
Gleig’s a ay feng agg 1 yr agg 
Burnet on the Fine Arts. 1 vol. L2mo. . 
Guesses at Truth, by Two Brothers. 2d Series. 1 vol. 12mo, 
Regnault’s Treatise on Chrystallography. i vol. 8vo. 
Mrs .Somerville’s Physical Geography 1 vol. l2mo. 
Schranke’s Description of oe Croton Aqueduct, 1 vol. folio. 
Brady’s Kedge Anchor. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Bastiat’s Sophisms of the Protective Policy. 1 vol, 12m, 
Keats’s Life, Letters, and Literary Remains. 1 vol. Qmo 
Steinmetz’s History of the Jesuits. 2 vols. 1 
Bolton’s History ot esenener Cae 2 vols. 8vo. 
Herbert’s American Sports. 2 vols, Svo. 
frvine*s Knickerbocker. New edition, 1 vol, 12mo, 
Irving’s Sketch Hook. New edition. 1 vol. 12mo _ 
Schiller’s Briefwechsel mit Korner, 4 vols. L2mo. oc 


FOR NEW ORLEANS. 


i IN Hackstaf® 
: well-known steamship UNITED STATES, burthen 2000 tons, w. G. 
emantes, will leave for = ‘4 on Saturday, November 4th, from Judd’ 
upper side of Catherine Market, East River. 
weet parcels and packages received at Harnden & Co’s. Express office, 6 Wall street, um 
til the day of sailing, and delivered immediately on arrival at New Orleans. 
Price of pas-age, in all parts of the ship, $75. 
Postage ¢ cents on a w hing half - ounce. 
Jo freight will be received on ay of sailing. - 
et ‘will be received at Harnden & Co’s.,6 Wail street, at the nae Room, 
Hale’s Letter Office, 70 Wall street, and at Kenyon’s, Journal of Com 


For freight or pasage, apply to C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling Slip, New York. 


rg Should twenty or more passengers offer for HAVANA. the ty Ft sg = 
teuch at that place. ba her return she will resume ber regulated ; + Neen both 
York on the 10th December, and Havre on the 8th of January, 
ways 











DELAROCHE’S GREAT HISTORICAL PICTURE 
OF NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ALPS, 
8 NOW EXHIBITING AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, corner of 


Broadway and Leonard street. Open from 9 A.M. until 10 P.M. Admission 25 cents. 
Season tickets 50 cents. oct 2}—tf 


MAGNIFICENT DIORAMA OF THE BOMBARDMENT 
OF VERA CRUZ. 
At Broadway, late Banvard’s Panorama Hall. Scenes in the Guif—Arrival of 
real Ships, Steamers, &c.—Burning of the M. brig “ Creole” under the walls of the Cas- 
tle, by Lieutenant Parker.—Shipwreck of the “ Somers."—Landing the Troops —Loading 
and real guns and howitzers by mechanical figures.—Terrible bombardment of the 
City by hey and night—Brilliant effect of the firing and bursting of shells by night. Surren- 
der of the City and presentation of Colours.—The largest Ships and Steamers ever seen 
in any Dioramic exhibition-—everything is moving as if gifted with life. . 
A pupil of Thalberg’s presides at the Piano Forte.—An overture every evening. Admis- 
sion 50 cents.—Children “price. A limited number of family and season tickets.—Doore 


open at 7, curtain rises at 3.—An exhibition at 3 un Wednesday and Setardey veg gt 
2 , ct 14. 3m. *. 











HENRI HERZ'S 
PIANO-FORTE ACADEMY, 
| > compliance with the wishes of his friends, and at the solicitation of many professors 
and amateurs, Mr. HENRI HERZ will = a PIANO-FORTE ACADEMY, on the same 
rien as he conducts his classes at the Conservatoire in Paris. All the lessons will be 
y Mr. HERZ. As the number “ne will be limited, ladies are requested to send 
to Messrs, ANDRE & CO 


names .. No. 447 Broadway, or to the residence of Mr 
No. 47 Warren street. 
Academy will open on Monday, October 2. Sept 30, 





MR. JNO. W. 8. HOWS, 
PRC FESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


wi take a limited number of private during the winter months. Forterms, &c 
apply at his residence, No.5 Cottage Biases dons from Bleecker Street. Sept 16 





A. ARNOLD & CO... 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 50 CANAL ST. 
ND are now Bue atexceedingly iuw prices, a choice and extensive s'ock of Fashion 
able goods, selected in Europe by a partner of the house, comprising— 
SILKS,—RICH CASHMERES, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES,—MERINOES AND THIBETS, 
MADONNAS,—FRENCH PRINTS,—VISITES. 
Together with a great variety of Fancy and Staple articles 
N B.—Their newest style of Paris Cloaks are now ready for inspection. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO.’'S 
EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN PAINTINGS, 
289 Broadway. 
Open frem 9 A.M. until 10 P.M. Admittance 25 cents, Season tickets 50 a sen 


PIANO FORTES, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, MUSIC. 


Sept 3—tf 








ILLIAM HALL & SON, (late Firth, Hall & Pond,) 239 Broadway, opposite the Park, 
ha enlarged and beautified their store, are now a to offer to the public anew 
and well stock of MUSICAL MERCHANDIS ,On more than usually favourable 
terms. They would call attention to their Piano Fortes, in whieh Seetrement (hoz have leet 
made im Ce po ther om and are po po = offer to the ate, an article fully pony 
net su to any other maker, atas low a price. tars, a very superior 
‘ own’ oa warranted to stand the <ipnates Flutes, and Boehm Flutes made 
best manner, and ofthe best materials—warranted correct. 


BANDS AND GpcmasrnaL INSTRUMENTS, SERAPHINES, MELODEONS, AC 


om W H. & S. have made arrangements to have a monthly parce! from England, ang 
will receive all the new music as soon as published. 
Music imported to order, in from forty to sixty days Aug 19 


THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 
SBarTenpes, 22774 IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA.—Engraved on 
steel rhe 8. Sapp, from an o Picture by T. 
tion from 


. Matteson, with a arap ic deacrip- 
pen of the venerable Joun ADAMs. ith an engraved Key osignating the 
Portraits of the Members present. roofs 


. sate S Se SS insbee, prin on fine paper 2% by 52. 

; pies on India Paper ust published 

= i JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine Street, New York. 
Orders with a remittance enclosed will be promptly forwarded by Mail to any part 

Fr. United States. Sept 163 m* 








NEW MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
PIANO FORTE WAREHOUSE, 

ANDRE & CO., Broadway, New York, sole agents for HENRI HERZ’S Pianinos, and 
Pianos, and Tor the best manufacturers in the United States. ANnpreE & Co. have just 
their new store for the sale of Pianos of the best makers inthe United States and in 
pe, where can be found a choice collection of these instruments at manufacturers prices, 
and warranted in every particular. Purchasers have here an opportunity of comparing in- 
struments of the various kinds, and judging of their respective merits. The large stock of 
Pianos from the factory of Henri the most complete assortment ever im- 
ported to this cour Pianinos, Grands, Semi-Grands, and os in rosewood and 
y cases, of different sizes, but all of the same beautiful tone and finish, for which they 
are so justly celebrated. MUSIC—Foreign and American always on hand, comprising all the 


recent pub! 
rsand orders please address to ANDRE & CO., 447 Broadway, New York. 
16—3m 





LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES: 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 
IETZ, BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 139 William Street, New York, one 
door south of Fulton Street, are manufacturing, and have always on Rand a full aseort- 
qment of articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will seil at wholesale 
er retail, at low prices, for cash: 
Solar Lamps, gilt, bronzed, and silvered, in great variety. 
Suspending Solar Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 
Bracket, do do do 
Side, o do do bed 
Solar Chandeliers, do do do 2,3,4and 6 lights. 
Camphene Suspending Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 
do Brack do do d 


ri et o 
do 2,3,4and6 lights, 


do Chandeliers do 
Girandoles, gilt, silvered and bronzed, various pattetns, 
Candelabra, do d do 


) ° 

China, Vases and Bohemian Glass Vases do 

Hall —* a large assortment, plain, cut, stained and Bohemian 
i 


ts. 
Lamp Wicks, a and Shades of all k.nds, 
Paper Shades a .arge assortment of new patterns and styles, 
Oils—Sp2rm, Whale and Lard, of the bes! quality, 
Super:or Camphene and Burning Fluid. my 6—6 mos 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


HIS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
T medicinal virtues and ca its at success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation amon 

men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state © 

ver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the func- 

tions of thatimportant organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
having in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
gucceeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its successin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
Hi Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved in everyinstance a medicine 


of —_ ty. 
d sold, wholesale and retail, b JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
ae 4 L Two. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
t street, Philadelphia. C. M. Garey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
& Co., 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout . = United 
States. une 








GAS FIXTURES. 
ST RECEIVED from the celebrated house of CORNELIUS & CO. a select assortment 
ef a New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. 
CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 
which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment complete. 


‘Warranted cheap as any house in the city, quality compared. 
and the 4 blic are invited to ca lland inspect them. 
N. B.—SILVER W in all its branches. Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 
Ware, Cutlery, Ja ery, Girandoles, Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Polished steel Fire 
Forks and &c., plated on best German Silver. Sheffield B Tea Sets, 
Tin Coffee Gone, Vendoud Dishes, anew article of Dish Covers, &c. &c. 
Also some entire new patterns of Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands with Mirrors. 
my 20—6 m J. & I. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. 





IMPROVED MAGNETIC *1ACHINES. 


WOoRHEADs GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES,.—I: is now universally admit- 
ted by the learned and scientific, that the m: ous power called Galvanism or Mag. 

is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 
forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
pro: If then we can readily supply this woncrous power, when it ia thus 
deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly at- 
bag Ta the present beautiful scientific 


and it. 
S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an im im'3 ovement 
Se Oe ae forme of manatees, Sas Rke Nase SBeetes by Ge Medios Profescion ene- 





: 








ey 
cases rot ro r 
gi the Spine, and all similar complaints, ite effecte axe 
compactly arranged with the Battery 
panying each is anew M 
in the various diseases in which it is 
Successfully use this machine, aseverything re 


indeed every fzmily should one of these 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 
(ENRY OWEN, scle Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 
assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Helders 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood, Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

Cavution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations ef the genuine article being offered to, the public 
het Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that'protection the laws jof the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance c! which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chaucery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders a» warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
marks. nov & 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
[p®4Fts on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
H. E. RANSOM 
7 Post's Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 
And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, runswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. ae Jon Sef 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE 1NSURANCE CO. 
35 Cornhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. George Green, Esq. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Jotun Cox, . Denzil I. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 








Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie > 
Actuary, Yona Goddard, Esq. » eg 
Physic Septimus Wra 


, M.D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 


“ Adva offered to Insurers.” 

The security of a large realized and invested Capital 

Very low rates of premium on young lives. 

Bonuses on ected. on the participation scale. 

On [nsurance for the whole of Lire, one half the premium loaned i desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Loans upon policies for the whole of life (after the payment of 3 premiums) to the amount of 
one-third of the premiums paid 

The acceptance of Navai, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 


urate 
Age admitted on the gelie when issued (ifdesired) on proof of date of birth. 
No charge for stamp ~—A for medical examination. . 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charze for sea risk to Europe. 
New York Medical Examiners: 


JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Breadwa 
¥. U. JOHNSTON, liq, M.D. 762 Broadway. 


Standing Counsel..... Cedbsecececceseness eececcoese Hon. Willis Hall 
eee esoneces Wades deden ndvecébeceddboesseeeed Gallatin, Jun. 
Prospectuses, and all information relating to Insurance, oe be obtained of 
FRED’K SALMONSON, 21 New street. 


Aug 3 Agent for the United States’ 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank ror THE Wipow AND THE OnpPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc 
tors in London, 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 





C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, Samuel 8S. Howland, 
Joho S. Palmer, Samuel M. Fox, 
Jonathan Goodhue, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, H Fanning C. Tucker 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, { Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, | William Jones, 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
Br. J. H. McCulloh. 
BOSTON. 
Geo. M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham. 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


MepicaL Examiners at New Yoru.—Doctors J. K. Rodgers, A. E. Hosack, and 8. S. 


Keeue. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Eowarp T Richarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B, N. A. Colonies. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, Travelling Agent. 
Pamphiets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurnce—the 
Society’s prospectus—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—list 


of Agents, &e., can be obtained at 71 Wali street, [tt 
al Sm - LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Neo. 8 Waterleo Piace, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. * 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—85,000,000. 
HIS C y, blished by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect securi- 


ty in a lar aid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it sin 
qomanencoment tts annual income being apwerts of £95,000, or in American pa 


000. 
In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, to 
ee of the Participating Class, from the time teey were effected, as shown in thefollow. 
€ 


table:— 
$5000 6 years—added $600. 
$5000 4 years—added ’ 
$5000 2 years—added . 








For the whole Life. 
For seven years, 











Age. For one year. | at an annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profite, 
23 1 02 169 1 82 2 00 
24 1 04 111 1 87 210 
Ps) 107 115 192 215 
P) 110 1i7 197 220 





The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need b 
five years, where the instirance is for Life, and Policies 4 ooh Siocon 


Every information will be afforded and prospectuses may be obtained on a lication to 
jans tf w.c MAITLAND, 


Agent for New York and the United States. 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 2lsT auGusT, 1847. 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 

President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicit B 
Physicians, ou Reilly and'W. G. Dickinson. ry ear tnaneiinge dened 
Ts bee ange tS 2 d ow ared . eet Asn ancs yn Lives, and transact any business 

ependent u ue er duration of Human Life; to grant or rchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowmenis. he: 

In addition to the various advan 8 offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from the ‘uvesiment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaran jurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
presens payment or yearly premium, aud granting increased 
bam or defe for any suin of money invested with them. They can also point to the 





ANNUITIES, whether imme- 


























BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 













HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweea 

Boston and Liverpool, and between pool, calling at Halifax land 
and receive Maile and TL Soe ee “ ms - 
Canada «ee. C. EL E. Judkine bob edice vosdvccccoses By 
Magers. cvvesvsssgoqessssccsssessensseg Ce re --itnt Henin: 
Cc oot CO Lane |Oalobeae!:: ttteeeesereseee od, Stone 
Britannia......sceessesssevscsveeees W. J. ©. Lang | Caledomia........sesseeeereeed. Leite 


‘Acadia, W. Douglas. 
These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green oa starboard side—red og 


port side. 
Captains. From 
DHOMERES,..scvecccccceses 6c OME Te ccasces P “ New York, Wednesday, © 
BAGRED .ccrccccccsdovecess A. Ryrie.......0006 « Boston, Wednesday, Nov. ist, uni 
a eacee Coeccccnce oooh LOtt...0.000 ° ag — Ne Ww » Oct. 8. 
MRGTRIR. co cccccccccccscese + BLONE...ccesescee , elon, Wednesday, . 
GONE. cccccsceéecsiecses Wa. Harrison...... ss New York, Wedeahay, thor tes. 
Passege money $120. 
Freig 


t will be char, on ie beyond t 
An experienced ee on voor’. ° yrene~denggemenieeammans 


All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
Oct 28 38 Broadway. 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool kavs 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, 2istand 26th 
moath; the ships to succeed each other in the fouiowing order, 7 — settee 















Ships. Captains. From New Y¥ From Liverpool. 
New World........ Knight......... July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6| Aug 21....Dec 21.... 
John R. Skiddy..... Luce........... cee Meccccccehhee eoccee ll Ne secs toned | 
z Orr poten ecccepecce oe Beeccccccd mcccceele Sept }: . Jan i ay l 
Isaac +eoeeee+Marghall....... eee DOC 1s ee APE 1) 00016. cceeceeclBrccccces 
Rabe... eee... en seves 6 ° ipersconls 
West Point.........+ se 
Yorksbire........+ 
Liverpool. . B 

dons. 

Columbia 
Patrick Henry 
Waterloo 
New York 
Queen of the W. 
Sheridan..... 
Montezuma... eee 
Henry Clay....-... 
Richard Alsop....... { 
Cambridge.........+ I 
Constitution ...... . 

OR. ccccccee er 











dooe 1 8 
gest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desived in Fat of comfort ood 

une. 


convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered tb. . 5 
Price of passage to SACO EOR. 02020000 eseee ++ -B100 
“ « to New York...........-s005 e 


k £25 
ts for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac W olumbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
Eridge and New York GOODHUE & COn ar Orit MARSHAL. ¥. 


ce. 


ne 
‘'C 
Agents tor chips Went Point, Wetetiee, Boca tine eat au 
ta for tC) rloo, Ric an ‘ 
- ’ ROBERT KE NY. . 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 





ents for ships Patrick Heary, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
As GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 
AN, BOV & CO., Liverpool 





CHAP. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. oat Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the Weat, Liv 1, Hottin onstitution. 
DHULL & MINTURN, N. Y. 
jul 31 FIELDER, BROTHERS & 6O., Liverpool. 
LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
yas line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 


ceed each other in the order in which they are aemed, sailin netually from New 
York oa the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en 13th End 23th, 


° 
° 





Portamoufa 
on the Ist and lfth of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Suing from New Days of Sailing from 
Yor London. 
Westminster, 8S. C. Warner May 8, Sept 8, Jan. 8 | June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 2 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “2, %“ 24, “ 24!) July 18, Nov. 13, Mar. 13 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8| “ 2, Milt ce 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey “2, %“ 2, “ 2%] Aug.13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudsoa,L Pratt July 8, Nov. 8 Mar.8; “ 2, “ 2, “ @B 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker Ss, * & * & Sept. 18, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug.8, Dec. 8, Aprils; “ 23, “% 2, 23 
Dev. ynew,E.E.Morgan | “ 2%, “ 24, “ 24| Oct. 13, Feb. 13, Junels 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced Pik 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best p- 


on. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these Ee ets will be responsible for let- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed the 
Apply to GRISWOLD, 70 South st N.Y. 

mar4 and to BARING ,BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on 
the Ist of each month, as follows:— 













New York. Havre. 
ST. DENIS, let January... 5 16th February, 
Howe, master. Ist May....... - ¢ 16th June 
lst September. e 2 16th October, 
8ST. NICHOLAS, ist February.. : § 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. ; ist June....... «+» 4 16th July, 
lst October... sees -€ 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March........ssseee 16th April, 
Conn, master. fis TAPoccccccccccceces 16th August, 
Ist November.........+ 16th December, 
ONEIDA, lat April......esees seees (26th May, 
Funck, master. ; lst Auguat..... eeoccces ; 16th September, 
lst December....,..... 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers wil beforwarded free from any e 
neeees BOYD & 


mses but those actually 
INCKEN, Agents, 
83 Wall Street. 





TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


HE STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TOR@NTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching 
Fae permitting) at Windsor Bay, Oshawa, Darlington ,Bond Head, Port Hope, 
and Cobeurg, every Tuesday. Thursday, and rday morning, at Eleven o'clock, and 
will leave Rochester Landing on her return, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 
tng, at 8 o’clock precisely. 
‘oronto, June 12, 1848. July 8~—5 mos " 


TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE.—Albany, August 10, 1848.—Te the 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby given that atthe 
General Election to be held on Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, the 
following officers are to be elected, to wit : 
A Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this State. 
Thirty-six Electors of President and Vice President ofthe United States. 
A Canal Commissioner in the place of Charles Cook, whose term of service expires on the 
last day of December next. 
An Inspector of State Prisons in the place of John B. Gedney, whose term ofservice expires 
on the last day of December next. ° 
Representative in the 3lst Congress of the United States, for the Third Congressional 
District, composed of the Ist, 2d, 3d,4th, and 5th Wards of the City of New York. 
,& Representative in the said Congress, for the Fourth Congressional District, com- 
posed of the 6th 7th, 10th, and 15th Wards o1 city. 
Also, a Representative in the said Congress, for the Fifth Congressional District, composed 
of the 8th, 9th, and 14th Wards of said city. 
And also, a Representative in the said Congress, for the Sixth Congressional District, com- 
posed of the Lith, 12th, 15th, 16th, and 17th Wards of said city. 
Also, the following City and County Officers, to wit: 
Sixteen Members ofthe A bly. 
A County Treasurer: 
e ster in the place of Samuel Osgood, whose term willexpire on the last day of Decem- 
"- a 
A Surr 
J 


anuary 
Anda Recorder, in the place of John B. Scott, whose term shall also commence on the said 
ay. ours, respectfull 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, August 12, 1948. 
The aboveis published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the requirements 
ofthe Statute in such case made and provided. . 
JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff. 


{9 All the public newspapersin the County, will publish the above once in each week up} 
til the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they Voll C laid 
before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised Statute, VO! 1, hap. 
6, Title3, Article3, Part1, Page 140. 








in the place of Charles McVean, whose term shall commence on the first day of 











aon TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE.—Albany, August 21, 1848.—To the 
— to exerciee control over the Company; sad fecititetestioucceptance of tants S Sherif of the City and County of New: York +—Sir-Offcial information braving been re 
risks, as well as the prompt set‘lement of claims. ceived this day, that on the 19th of April, 1848, the House of Representatives of the Vongresg 
Assurances can be effected WITH or wrrHouT participation in the profits of the Company ; | °f the pod That bat Oe  neeay og ty the words following, Hicpresentative from the 
remiums may be paid in half martert ; Resol a . Jackson is NOT enti 0 
Tem having been adopted by the card, e r t will o piven bor ‘one halt of the fret sevEn Sixth Congressional District of the State of New York”—thereby creating a vacancy in the 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. ond District. 30th Congress of the United 
Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. Notice is therefore hereby given that a Representative in bend fth 12th, 15th, 16th 
States, for the Sixth Congressional District of this State, compo’ ; my e oe y wy the 
Age. With | Without | HalfCredit. | and 17th be sa pode Se D, of New York, isto be — first N Laan of Movember apst, 
- Profits. crete, ve gtsaegcee general election to be held on the Tuesday cece OE HER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
45 Si71 40 374 ——— 
50 4131 $1711 414 SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, August 22d, 1848. 
& : 4 5 419 S 4 RY : The above is published pursuant to the notice ofthe Secretary of State and the requiremen 6 
of the Statute in sucheasemadeand provided. =} rr 5 -y. WESTERVELT, Sheriff 
The above rates, Fer Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be hth $ “ 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at to to assure in 9" Allthe public newspapers in the County, will publish the above once in each week 
Canada, while the assured with participation wilt share in three-~ of the le profit of | until the election, and then Band in their bills for advertising the same, so that they way be laid 
that Bran ch ofthe Company'sbusiness. as . pi ee : before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See revised Statute, Vol. I. Chap. 
oO Tos} orms lication, and an er can be | 6, Title3, Article 3, Part 1, Page 140. 
obtained of the Secre'! or from any of the local agents. , oe ; " - ea 
Agents and Medical already appointed. 
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Quebec... 

St. Catherines. Sede . ° 
TOrONtO.....+.eeeseeeseeeseeeeee Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick.....+.+++++ 
Woodstock. .cescesersenvcvescess -«+» Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 


Wiliam a ey ro 
By onder cf the BOOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary 
dee 16 Hamilton. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One square of ten lines, one inserticn....sssseeeeeeeeceeeeenees $1 00 
One “ “ “ two insertionS.....ccecccececccessceess 1 50 
One “ “ « three Mn. csanosdbddseccosccosessee 9 OO 
« “ “ one MONth..cccs.ccccccscoccccosscccece 2 50 
“ “ “ oe thO0O MROMERR. 206 ccccecaésscneceseqbesse 7 00 
« “ “ € _GIX MORENSy<cocccavccceccnconssescesee be OO 
“ “ 6 ABR YORE. nccccscncecveccccevecacesee Oe OO 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 





